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SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1905. 





THE WEEK. 


It was announced on Monday that at last a 
definite step had been taken to put an end to the war. 
President Roosevelt sent an Identical Note to the two 
Governments on Thursday in last week urging them 
to open direct negotiations for peace. He suggested 
that the negotiations should be conducted exclu- 
sively between the two combatants. This Note, 
of course, had not been sent before the President 
had discovered that it would not be unwelcome to 
either of the two Governments. It was not sent until 
it was known what the answer would be. It was not 
submitted through the Ambassador at Washington, 
but cabled direct to Russia and Japan and delivered by 
the American Ambassadors at St. Petersburg and 
Tokio. The answer came promptly, both Governments 
agreeing to nominate representatives for this purpose. 
There have, of course, been the usual doubts and preli- 
minary hesitations. It was said, for example, that the 
Russian acceptance meant merely a consent to ascer- 
tain Japan’s conditions and that nothing would result 
unless the representatives were plenipotentiaries; 
though this pessimism was a little unreasonable, for 
obviously neither Government would cut itself off from 
the negotiations. Fortunately these doubts have been 
set atrest. It is now known that the two Govern- 
ments have agreed to a meeting at Washington. 





THE rumours incident to the peace negotiations 
have made the news from the seat of war very un- 
trustworthy, and even so there is but little news. 
Linievitch is, of course, not surrounded. He holds a 
line stretching some forty-five miles from Kirin west- 
wards, and is opposed by a force that may be any- 
thing from half as much again to twice his own. It 
is morally certain that if an action is forced by the 
Japanese the Russian plan will consist in a consistent 
refusal. There is no question of cutting off a Japanese 
wing (as there was at Liao Yang), nor of attempting a 
victory as there was at Mukden. Therefore 
there is no danger of the Russian centre delaying 
its refusal too long, and therefore, with troops 
as slow as the Japanese and in such a country, there 
can be no danger of envelopment. The Russian account 
of the first part of the battle of Tsu-shima makes it 
more evident than ever that gunnery was the whole of 
the business. All discussion on tactics and type of 
ship is useless in the face of such an overwhelming 
difference in the handling of weapons. In all debates 
upon the relative strength of navies, gunnery is 
eliminated as a constant. It is, on the contrary, a high 
variable, and it is now patent that it is the element 
which will determine a modern naval battle. It was 
gunnery alone that sunk the Borodino in three minutes 
—while she did nothing. Nothing but a. complete 
inaptitude in gunnery could have permitted the 
Japanese armoured cruisers to lie within 5,000 yards of 
the Russian twelve-inch guns. The news came with 
an unpleasant shock on Wednesday that the Russian 
cruiser Dnieper, a/ias the Peterburg, had sunk the 
British steamer St. Kilda, a disagreeable surprise after 
the emphatic statement Mr. Balfour made last August. 





THERE have been many speculations about the 
terms of peace, and particularly about the indemnity. 
A good many persons have forgotten that Russia is 
not in the condition in which France was at the end 
of the Franco-German War or Turkey at the time of 


the Russo-Turkish War. Russia might continue the 
war, as M. Witte remarks in a pessimistic interview, 
for five years if it were not for the uncertainty 
at home. All she has to do is to make the war 
mark time. That course would put a great strain 
on Japan and oblige her to lengthen her communi- 
cations. France paid an indemnity to ransom her 
capital and Turkey to escape from a hopeless position. 
Russia will clearly have to admit the loss of Port 
Arthur and of that part of the railway which is 
occupied by Japan, but it is almost certain that she 
would refuse to surrender Vladivostock or her freedom 
of action there. The negotiations will be anxiously 
awaited, for both England and France have every reason 
to wish ardently for peace. 





A Paris newspaper has published a telegram from 
St. Petersburg stating that the scheme of reform 
recently proposed by the Ministers Yermoloff and 
Bulyguin has been finally adopted at an Extraordinary 
Council. These reforms include a Representative 
Assembly, to consist of one peasant, one citizen, one 
noble, and one merchant per district, and of two 
citizens, two merchants, and four nobles_ per 
province in addition. It is to have legislative 
power but no right to discuss the Budget. 
This assembly of course would have very limited 
rights. This scheme was the Tsar’s answer to the 
Great National Conference which was held at Moscow 
and which General Trepoff was wise enough not to 
break up by force. The conference adopted an 
appeal to the Tsar which it decided to submit to him 
by a deputation. It was generally expected that the 
Tsar would refuse to receive the deputation, but the 
special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
telegraphed on Thursday thatthe Tsar had consented 
to receive five members of the deputation, and one of 
these five a politician who for twenty-two years was 
forbidden to set foot in St. Petersburg. 





Our Government has replied to the Sultan’s in- 
vitation to a European Conference on the affairs of 
Morocco with a categorical refusal. That refusal was 
a matter of course, for though the Anglo-French 
Agreement was not, as some people seem to have 
supposed, a document binding on Governments that 
were not parties to it, it certainly placed us under the 
most direct obligation to do nothing to obstruct French 
policy in Morocco. We could only have accepted the 
invitation if France had wished it. How other Govern- 
ments will behave is still uncertain. The Standard 
correspondent says that Italy and America have 
accepted the invitation, but apparently only on condi- 
tion that the other Powers follow suit. M. Rouvier 
has had interviews with the German Ambassadors, 
and there is a general impression that the relations 
of the two Governments have improved, though 
there are disagreeable rumours of ill-feeling at Tangier, 
where Count von Tattenbach has apparently shown 
himself a spirited and aggressive diplomatist. 





Tur events of the week do not discourage the 
hopeful view we took last week of the effect of the dis- 
solution of the Union in the relations of Norway and 
Sweden. The Swedish Council has summoned the 
Riksdag to meet in extraordinary session on June 20, 
and it has decided not to recognise the Provisional 
Government in Norway. King Oscar has protested 

ainst the assertion, on which the Storthing acted, that 
his conduct had been unconstitutional. ‘‘It rests with 
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Sweden and with me, as King of the Union, to decide 
whether this violation of the compact of Union 
shall be followed by a legitimate and legal dissolution 
of the Union. My contemporaries and history will 
judge between me and the Norwegian people.” All this 
was of course to be expected. On the other hand, there 
is no suggestion of force, and the Swedish Socialist 
Party has been loud in its declarations of friendship to 
Norway, and it asserts that any attempt to coerce 
Norway would be paralysed by a strike in Sweden. In 
the Norwegian churches, when the proclamation dis- 
solving the Union was read on Sunday, most of the 
preachers dwelt on Norway’s friendship for Sweden and 
prayers were offered up for King Oscar. There may 
be an awkward interval of passive resistance in 
Sweden, but we believe that sooner or later Norway’s 
advances will be met in an amicable spirit. 





Francis JosEepn and his advisers on either side of 
the Danube continue to pursue the old Austrian policy 
of postponement. Hungary wants to control the 
Hungarian Army. The Emperor King will not consent 
to any alteration; but otherwise he cannot govern 
Hungary on Parliamentary methods, since in the new 
Hungarian Parliament a large majority is determined 
to nationalise the Hungarian half of the Army and 
substitute Magyar for German as the language of 
command. Under these circumstances there are two 
real policies. One would be to endeavour to 
govern Hungary by royal prerogative and pro- 
rogue Parliament ; the other would be _ to 
revise the Ausgleich and strike as good a bargain as 

ossible with the Kossuth Party. But what does the 

mperor do? Finding that a real parliamentary 
leader, Count Tisza, the late Premier, cannot by hook 
or by crook get a majority for the status quo, and that 
Tisza will not attempt to carry on the Government 
with a minority of the House, Francis Joseph deter- 
mines to try the device of a sham Cabinet of officials— 
which he finds good enough for Austria. He has dis- 
covered an unknown person named Baron Fejervary, 
and entrusted him with the formation of “a Cabinet of 
transition,” z.¢e., a Cabinet which will administer Hun- 
garian affairs until some leading Magyar statesman 
can formulate a policy at once acceptable to the Crown 
and to a parliamentary majority. 





One can hardly conceive'a crime more futile and 
more monstrous than the murder of a statesman of 
eighty-two, and whatever may be thought of M. 
Delyanni’s services to his country he was without 
question a man of much personal dignity who led 
a disinterested life secure in the confidence of 
his feliow-citizens. Indeed, this capacity of his 
for winning confidence, despite a record of 
disaster and blundering, gives him some claim 
to be reckoned as a notable political force. He 
was not a constructive statesman—his ré6/e, indeed, had 
always been to aoe the sound constructive work 
of M. Tricoupis. He played havoc with Greek finances. 
Hislast diplomatic adventure, the Thessalian campaign, 
had been equalled in folly, though not in the magnitude 
of its consequences, by previous exploits in the same 
vein. It ruined the prestige of Greece in the Balkans, 
disgusted her friends in Europe, and exposed her to the 
humiliation of a European control. But still the - 
larity of M. Delyanni survived. The explanation is, no 
doubt, that he represented so faithfully the temper of 
Greek patriotism in its vanity, its contempt for 
the arian, its overweening claims, its impatience 
of the dull work of organisation, its sublime superiori 
to facts, as well as in its real capacity for heroic self- 
sacrifice and its devotion toideas. He was the national 
leader, while M. Tricoupis was half a European. At 
least Greece felt that under him she lived. 


TipPoo Tis as we knew him—Hamedben Mohammed 





as he knew himself—who has just died in exile at 
Zanzibar, was the last of the great Arab slave traders 
whose power, from thedecline of Portugal’s authority 
down to within the last few years, has been supreme 
in the Congo district. Fifty years ago Central Africa 
was a big opportunity for a determined man. 
With only about a hundred followers young Tippoo 
took the occasion by the hand. His first expe- 
ditions were purely plundering ones. Ivory and slaves 
were his merchandise. He amassed wealth, and his 
operations assumed a wider range and more settled 
character. Joined to his plundering instinct, which he 
shared wich others of his race, he had, what is are 
with Arabs, a certain political sagacity and the 
capacity for working out a definite scheme. By availing 
himself of the rivalry between chiefs and throwing his 
influence into one scale or the other he gradually 
possessed himself of the control and government, as the 
word is understood among Arabs, of the whole country 
from Stanley Falls to Tanganyika. It is said that, 
following on these measures, he had conceived the ambi- 
tion of building up a great Moslem empire in the centre 
of Africa. But the social elements he dealt with were not 
of the kind out of which you can build a coherent com- 
munity, and it is as an organiser of pillage only and lord 
of misrule that hehas left a name inhistory. He seems to 
have been possessed of a good deal of Arab courtesy. 
Livingstone and Cameron knew him. Stanley made 
friendswithhim. By Stanley he was offeredthe Governor- 
ship of the Stanley Falls district on condition that 
he would put down slave-raiding, a condition which 
well illustrates Stanley’s lack of insight into Arab 
character. Eventually the ascendency of Tippoo was 
cut short by a Belgian expedition. It is a pity he was 
not invited to write his own memoirs before he died, 
for certainly no one else can do justice to the subject. 





Mr. Deakin has been giving his views on Aus- 
tralia’s defensive resources in an interview with an 
Australian journalist. He gives a gloomy account of 
the present situation. He says the Australian forts are 
antiquated, the guns old and some of them obsolete, 
and that Australia is in great need of submarines, 
torpedo boats, and sea-going destroyers. These reflec- 
tions have been suggested to him by the striking 
growth of the naval powers of the United States, Ger- 
many, and Japan. It is not surprising that the colonists 
regard the rise of Japan as a naval Power with rather 
different feelings than those of Englishmen at 
home. Meanwhile Lord Roberts has addressed 
an appeal to the papers for funds to start a 
general system of rifle clubs in this country. Lord 
Roberts thinks £100,000 would be enough for the 
purpose, and he wants to see training in rifle shooting 
obligatory in schools and colleges. The proposal has 
been criticised by the military correspondent of the 
Westminster Gasette on the ground that a general 
extension of the system of rifle clubs must exercise a 
detrimental effect on the Volunteers. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a million inhabitants of a densely- 
populated country would become useful soldiers merely 
because they have learned to shoot. What they have 
to learn is to form part of a fighting unit. 





So far from lending any support to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s theory that our export trade is being strangled 
by free imports, the ‘‘ Annual Statement of the Trade 
of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions, 1904,” contains the most gratify- 
ing testimony conceivable to the continued expansion 
of British commerce. Since the new Protectionist 
crusade commenced the volume of national oversea 
trade has grown from £877,630,000 to £922,053,000. 
These aggregate figures have a significance beyond 
what is represented on the surface, for they supply 
one explanation of that steady growth in our imports 
which excites such unreasoning terrors in the breasts 
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of tariff reformers. In 1904 our imports reached the 
record figure of £551,038,000, which, however, was 
largely swollen by the abnormal price level of raw 
cotton and, to a less extent, of wool. Our exports, on 
the other hand, have grown both actually and rela- 
tively more rapidly than our imports, for while the 
latter increased by £8,438,000 exports advanced by 
£9,911,000. While the increased exports show that 
we are in no danger of losing our markets abroad, they 
would appear even more satisfactory were the figures 
supplemented by the invisible exports in the form of 
the larger earnings of our mercantile marine. The 
growth of over 20 millions sterling in the value of 
our total commerce indicates a fuller employment of 
the mercantile marine. Moreover, the shipping ton- 
nage of the country increased its lead over other 
countries during the year toa greater extent than for 
several previous years. That our export trade should 
have progressed side by side with a great addition to 
our merchant fleet means that our exports, visible and 
invisible, are advancing far more rapidly than is 
suggested by the figures with regard to sales of 
merchandise alone. It is only by ignoring this vital 
fact in comparing the growth of the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom with that of other countries that fiscal 
reformers are able to lend colour to their fallacies. 

Lorp RoseBery made a tactful and happy speech 
on Wednesday in laying the foundation-stone of 
a United Free Church. At one point it looked as if 
he might slip into a perilous controversy. He was 
describing the exodus of 1843 and he said that Dr. 
Chalmers was a believer in Establishments. The 
remark had a doubtful reception, and Lord Rosebery 
promptly added, ‘“‘I know that it is contested 
now, and I am certainly not going to argue the 
point on so non-controversial an occasion; but I 
think that everyone will admit without controversy 
that Dr. Chalmers was a believer in an Establish- 
ment as he conceived an Establishment should be. 
Whether such an Establishment were possible or 
not it is not for me now to discuss.” Lord Rose- 
bery’s chief point was the curious similarity in the 
religious history of England and Scotland. In the 
eighteenth century religion was rather languid and 
leisurely in both countries. Then came a great re- 
vival. In 1843 Dr. Chalmers left the Established 
Church of Scotland ; two years later Dr. Newman 
left the Established Church of England. ‘It was in 
sorrow, almost in agony, that the great ‘spiritual up- 
risings of their time had taken place.” Might not the 
crisis of this year be followed by greater zeal ? 





Tue Co-operative Congress met this week at 
Paisley, The formal opening address was given by 
Dr. Hans Muller, general secretary of the Swiss Co- 
operative Union, who gave a warm welcome to the 
developments of municipal ownership as one means of 
organising the interests of consumers and promoting 
some of the objects of co-operation. Mr. Maxwell, 
the president, described the remarkable progress made 
by co-operation in Scotland. Among other resolutions 
adopted by the congress was one appointing a 
special committee to inquire into the condition of 
agricultural co-operation in other countries. This 
act is significant and encouraging, and we hope 
the committee will take vigorous measures to apply 
its principles to the industry which needs them more than 
any other. An important discussion occurred on 
Wednesday, when a resolution to the effect that the 
congress should join forces with the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee was rejected by 800 votes to 135. 

Tue celebration of the 1,200th anniversary of the 
foundation of Sherborne town, bishopric, and school 
was a complete success. The chief part of the cele- 
bration was the historical pageant in various scenes 


representing different eventsin the history of Sherborne 
from the foundation of the see and school by St. 
Ealdhelm in 705 to the sixteenth century. The words 
of the pageant were written by Mr. Louis N. Parker, 
Mr. Walter Raymond, and Mr. James Rhoades. Over 
800 performers took part in it, and it took place in the 
open air in front of the ruins of Sherborne Castle, 
ending with an elaborate scene introduced by a triumph 
song, written by Mr. James Rhoades with music by 
Mr. Parker. This was followed by a maypole dance, 
after which all the 800 performers entered and were 
grouped in a tableau, of which the central figures were 
Britannia and the two Sherbornes—Sherborne in Dorset 
and Sherborne in Massachusetts. Festivities of this 
kind show that we are regaining our sense of the 
importance of beautiful ceremony. All classes took part 
in the pageant and did their utmost to make it a success. 
Everything, except the armour, was made in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is to be hoped that the example will 
be imitated in other places with a history. 





A Letter from Baron Syematsu in the Zimes con- 
tains some information which may be valuable, par- 
ticularly to the poor in this country. The young shoots 
of bracken, he tells us, are edible, like asparagus. 
They should be gathered, like asparagus, before the 
leaves unfold,.and the part near the root is the first to 
become too hard to be eaten. There is a bitter flavour 
in the shoots which must be extracted. In Japan, 
where bracken is most eaten, this is done by soaking 
the shoots in wood ashes and water for a night or so. 
After this they should be boiled and the hard parts cut 
off and thrown away. The shoots when cooked may be 
eaten like asparagus or boiled in soup, or stewed 
like other vegetables. In fact. there seems to 
be no particular difficulty about their preparation. 
It is curious how much we neglect in England our 
edible wild plants. The country poor, from ignorance 
or prejudice, will often refuse to eat vegetables such 
as mushrooms, which are a delicacy, sometimes costly, 
in towns. Many of our fungi are not only edible but 
very goodtoeat. Yet they are seldom eaten, either by 
the poor, who seem to distrust every delicacy that 
grows wild, or by the more educated classes. Nor do 
we know anything of the use made in France of many 
‘* weeds,” such as dandelions, in salads, &c. In fact, 
even if bracken turns out to be the most delicious of 
vegetables, it is not likely that we shall get much 
profit from the discovery. 





Lorp RosesBery at a dinner of the Associated 
Booksellers of Great Britain made a speech in answer 
tothe toastof “ Literature.” He professed tospeakas an 
amateur, who scarcely knew what literature was, and 
who therefore felt some diffidence in representing 
Homer, Dante, and Voltaire. He said he would not 
therefore presume to speak for literature in the highest 
and best sense, but would, more appropriately, treat it 
as a matter of commerce. Literature as a commercial 
undertaking saw its best days, he considered, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century—at least for the 
producers of it. Then £3,000 was given to Moore 
for the copyright of Za//z Rookh, and £3,000 would 
be equivalent to £8,000 now. Publishers then were 
too generous, to make up for their parsimony in the 
days when The Vicar of Wakefield was sold for £60. 
The only moral Lord Rosebery drew from his remarks 
was to the effect that publishers were not always very 
good judges of books, and he inclined to the belief that 
they or their readers were too much influenced by the 
handwriting of MSS. ‘The writings of Charlotte 
Bronté,” said Lord Rosebery, appealing to Mr. Murray 
for confirmation, ‘‘ went from publisher to publisher, 
and in the same wrapper to each.” Here is a moral for 
commencing authors. Write a better hand than 
Charlotte Bronté, and use a fresh wrapper for each new 
publisher you attempt. 
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SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’S REPORT. 
R. ARNOLD-FORSTER has suddenly de- 
veloped a bump of veneration for the law. In 
introducing Sir William Butler’s report to Parliament 
and the public he makes an effort to induce us to dis- 
regard its conclusions. It is ‘my duty,” remarks Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, ‘‘in justice to all persons named or 
referred to in the report to observe that the evi- 
dence is clearly and admittedly incomplete, and 
requires to be supplemented in many important par- 
ticulars.” Moreover, complains this sapient Minister, 
the report ‘‘cannot be regarded as a_ judicial 
finding.”” Who said it could, if by a judicial finding is 
meant the finding of a judge? Sir William Butler is 
not Mr. Justice Lawrence ; if Mr. Justice Lawrence had 
been the chairman of the committee and had drafted 
the report we should have had “a judicial finding,” 
and there might have been the further advantage that 
many people who are now trembling in their shoes 
would have been laughing in their sleeves. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s ‘‘ preface” has a constitutional 
as well as a moral aspect. Let us recall the con- 
ditions and terms of reference under which Sir William 
Butler, Colonel C. A. Hadfield (Director of Supplies and 
Transport), and their colleagues have held this inquiry. 
Last March the Chairman of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee .of Public Accounts requested that Sir William 
Butler’s committee should report at the earliest possible 
opportunity on the six cases. Sir William Butler there- 
upon promised to ‘‘ prepare a report closing the 
six cases.” The committee were well pleased and 
satisfied by this promise, and only urged that all pos- 
sible expedition should be used. It was hoped that 
the report, thus limited, would be ready in April. It 
was actually sent in on May 22. Since then Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has been ruminating over it. It was not 
the kind of report which it would have been desirable 
to present to Parliament, say, before the polling day at 
Chichester. It might have taken the sting out of the 
statement that the Germans would land at Selsey if the 
Liberals returned to power. But is it not a singular 
proceeding for the Minister in charge of the War Office 
to endeavour to discredit the report of the men 
who were specially selected as the best fitted to 
investigate into six particular transactions and ‘‘ to 
report upon the responsibility of those concerned” ? 
We quite understand the danger which newspapers 
run of being prosecuted by persons whom they have 
been compelled to criticise as principal actors in 
public transactions. It is well that there should 
be such a check upon the Press. But what is 
to be said of a Government which for three mortal 
years has deliberately postponed inquiry into scandals 
perhaps the gravest, certainly in the pecuniary losses 
involved the largest, that have ever followed upon a 
great war. The Walcheren expedition scandals were 
in a financial sense of trifling moment compared with 
those that have come to light, or rather emerged from 
darkness into twilight, since the South African War. 
Sir William Butler has examined and reported on six 
specific cases out of perhaps five hundredor a thousand. 
‘* A report closing the six cases” is now before us ; but 
the Government, through Mr. Arnold-Forster, is quite 
determined to continue to procrastinate. Whatever 
“appens, it will not take action against anybody. In 


this audacious, preposterous preface Mr. Arnold-Forster 
solemnly warns Parliament —the author of The 
Imperial Reader thinks he is addressing the public— 
that ‘‘the matters dealt with in the report must be 
considered sub judice.” It is said that even a worm will 
turn; and if this House of Commons will crawl 
under the uplifted boot of Mr. Arnold-Forster it 
will have to be classified in a tar lower order 
of the genus invertebrate. For here is the spectacle of 
a Minister interposing to tell Parliament that the 
report which it has ordered is not really fit and proper 
to be regarded. It is much as though a butcher’s boy 
were to bring a piece of meat to a customer and were 
to leave it with a warning that it is not safe to eat. 
We have said thus much upon the origin of the 
committee, the terms of reference, and the preface 
which Mr. Arnold-Forster has presumed to interpose 
between the report and Parliament, not only 
because of the intrinsic importance of this Minis- 
terial act but also because our contemporaries 
do not seem to have quite realised what Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has done. They have very naturally taken it 
as a warning from a Minister to the Press intended to 
shield certain persons who are condemned in the report. 
This, no doubt, may have been the intention of Mr 
Arnold-Forster. But in form he is addressing Parlia- 
ment. He is telling the High Court of Parliament: 
‘* Your investigations are worthless ; your findings are 
not judicial ; your inquiry, though ‘closed,’ is not com- 
plete ; the evidence brought before your committees is 
no evidence at all; further inquiry is necessary. In 
ancient times you judged. Now you are sub judice.” 
We cannot believe that Parliament, even a Par- 
liament that has heen too pusillanimous to defend its 
rights, will be so wanting in self-respect or a sense of 
duty to the country as to allow the Government to 
procrastinate any longer. This report has been pre- 
sented by a committee specially chosen for its capacity, 
consisting of men with reputations to lose. The 
situation it discloses is far too serious to be made the 
sport of official prevarications or Ministerial subtleties, 
or the manceuvres of blocking notices. The whole 
truth must be forced out, the whole tale unravelled. 
Let us have the financial history of the army in 
South Africa in the three or four months succeed- 
ing the war, especially from the time when Lord 
Kitchener, having given the financial control to Colonel 
Morgan, departed—let us have that history ventilatedand 
criticised. At the same time let investigation proceed ; 
for, as the committee says, further search may enable us 
to reach ‘that hitherto impenetrable background 
already mentioned where some deeper calculator has 
his abode.” The story of the Imperial Cold Storage 
Company ought to be told in detail, along with the 
short but lucrative lives of the other phantom companies 
‘“which had to be created.” Let it not be forgotten 
that in the opinion of the committee one great 
error alone (which was a purely Ministerial error) cost 
the State some millions sterling. It was the failure of 
the Government to send out competent men to wind up 
the war and dispose of surplus stocks that led to the 
astounding jobs revealed in these pages. Laxity in 
the control of the taxpayers’ money is not a pardonable 
or venial sin in Ministers or their subordinates. But 
the course of the inquiry ‘“‘has been marked,” they tell 
us in language with which we may fitly conclude, 
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‘*by the growth of an increasing sense of suspicion 
regarding the entire character of the various trans- 
actions presented tothem. What in earlier stages of the 
inquiry appeared to be isolated instances of error on 
the part of some particular official, who had dealt with 
the case, assumed, as investigation proceeded, first the 
aspect of continuous negligence until, as fresh instances 
arose of such palpable misdoing, the idea of even 
culpable negligence had to be abandoned and in its 
place the impression of cleverly arranged contrivance 
substituted.” 





GERMANY AND MOROCCO. 

HE situation in Morocco is undoubtedly a dis- 
agreeable one; and it is difficult to speak with 
confidence of its future developments. For the 
German Emperor has seen in the position in which 
France found herself in Morocco an opportunity of 
asserting the power which he had gained at the 
expense of Russia, and therefore of the Dual Alliance, 
during the last few months. We do not mean that 
Germany has no commercial preoccupations in 
Morocco, and that there was any obligation on her to 
accept the situation that was created by our agreement 
with France. There is no corner of the world where 
Germany does not nourish commercial expectations. 
But the effect that the catastrophe of Russia has had 
on German diplomacy is seen, as Dr. Dillon points out 
in the Contemporary Review, by one simple fact. When 
the Anglo-French Agreement was criticised in the 
Reichstag Count Biillow defended it, declaring that the 
agreement made for peace, which Germany had at 
heart, and that no other Power meant to harm or dis- 
regard German interests in Morocco. That was before 
Mukden. After Mukden German diplomacy changed 
rapidly. The Anglo-French Convention became the object 
of the drilled attacks of the German Press, and then fol. 
lowed the gratuitous visit of the Kaiser to Tangier ana 
his dramatic protestations of devotion to the interests of 
Abdul Aziz, and his inflammatory appeals to all that was 
least enlightened in the Moor. Germany was so tar 
from being satisfied that her interests were secure that 
the German Emperor publicly announced his intention 
of taking them under his own protection with an 
eloquence that Morocco could not misunderstand. 
From that time the difficulties before France began to 
multiply. Diplomacy found more obstacles. The 
Sultan found more reasons for a dilatory and fretful 
policy. At last this adroit intrigue reached its object 
when a conference was suggested to the Sultan, 
and France found herself confronted with a 
measure of resistance borrowed from the triumphs 
of Ottoman procrastination. Whatever the result, 
France’s difficulties in Morocco must be aggra- 
vated, and they were neyer inconsiderable. It is to 
be doubted whether M. Delcassé’s hope of ‘‘ pacific 
penetration” was not too sanguine. It may be that 
disorganisation is too complete, the fanaticism too 
gross. If so, M. Delcassé had less chance of success in 
Morocco for such a policy of reform than Disraeli ever 
had in Turkey. In Turkey the troops will sell their 
cartridges to insurgents. In Morocco they sell their 
rifles as well. One can estimate by such habits as 
these the relative disorder of the two empires. There 
will be no substantial progress until a French force is 
installed in permanent barracks at Fez. The question 
of the future is what price Germany will exact for her 


assent to such a masterful course as this. She may 
prefer to support Moroccan misrule as she supports 
Abdul Hamid in return for commercial concessions 
She may, on the other hand, withdraw her opposition 
to French occupation in return for a general Franco- 
German understanding and consent to make the 
Conference a mere formality. 

The deadlock in Morocco is a sharp reminder 
that Germany’s position in Europe has been changed 
by the war in the Far East. The Dual Alliance placed 
Germany between two formidable military Powers. 
The war in the Far East has disabled one of these 
Powers and placed it, in turn, between two formidable 
military Powers. The effect of that change will be felt 
everywhere, and it will increase and complicate the 
troubles of every Foreign Office. It is a change, as 
we think, unfavourable alike to our interests and to 
those of Europe. But though we frankly take this 
view, we think there is a real danger of allowing 
Germany to get on our nerves, with results that do 
not serve our dignity or the interests of our friend and 
neighbour. If it is necessary to enter a caution 
against this habit we have an example before 
our eyes. For several years it was the conven- 
tional belief of Imperialists that we stood to gain 
by whatever aggrandised Germany. Dr. Dillon 
in his article argues that it was the German seizure 
of Kiao Chau that compelled the Tsar to annex Port 
Arthur. Who was it that applauded the seizure 
of Kiao Chau? Who was it that offered Germany our 
alliance? Who was it that talked of transferring 
France’s colonies to Germany? The Imperialists of 
England. We know now that that policy was mistaken, 
but do not let us rush into an hostility to Germany 
as improvident as our former hostility to the Dual 
Alliance. It is a policy that can only do harm to our- 
selves andto Europe. Our best policy is to do nothing 
to hinder the restoration of peace in the Far East, to 
show wisely and with restraint that we abide by our 
convention with France, that we value it not as a 
means of annoyance to Germany but as an instrument 
of civilised policy. 





THE FRENCH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 


HE debates on the Committee stage of the bill for 
the separation of Church and State have occa- 
sioned some curious spectacles. M. Jaurés and M. 
Ribot and M. de Mun, Socialist, Progressist, and 
Clerical, have been seen defending a common principle 
against the attacks at the tribune or in the Press of 
M. Leygues and Clémenceau. Then there has 
been the spectacle of a Socialist Deputy pro- 
posing that the Government should make a free 
gift in perpetuity of all the Church buildings, whether 
pre- or post-concordatory, to the Disestablished 
Church, on the ground that the cost to the State of 
their ‘‘ wear and tear ” will make them too expensive a 
possession. All these cross-currents testify, however, 
to one very salutary feature, and that is an almost 
universal desire to do justice to both the parties to 
separation, to see that while the peace of the State is 
secured the Church shall not want for alimony. If one 
except the little knot of implacable Socialists repre- 
sented by such truculent spokesmen as MM. Allard 
and Vaillant, one may say that the debates have been 
marked by a degree of “‘ good feeling” which speaks 
well for the subsequent peace of the State. 
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The complexity of the situation may be summarised 
by saying that M. Briand’s Commission has made it 
its task not only to grant the Catholics freedom but 
to secure it. The first three articles of the bill were 
simple enough, for they were wholly negative in 
character—the denunciation of the concordat, the 
suppression of the Budget of Creeds, and the 
deprivation of the clergy of their official charac- 
ter—all this could be effected by a stroke of the 
pen. Nor has the question of pensions or the 
occupation of ecclesiastical buildings aroused much 
controversy. The pensions are modest—twenty-five 
years’ service is required to qualify for them and even 
then the disestablished priest will be passing rich on 
440 a year—though even their modesty was too much 
for M. Allard, whose scornful desire to see priests die 
in the streets drew from M. Briand the cool retort that 
the State must grant compensation to those with whom 
she had made contracts. They cannot dig, and to see 
them beg the State would be ashamed. 

But it is round the definition of the new religious 
association that controversy has raged and M. Jaurés 
and M. Clemenceau have crossed swords. What is to be 
the constitution of the Disestablished Catholic Church ? 
(One may dismiss the Protestants for the sake of sim- 
plicity.) M. Bienvenu Martin has renounced M. 
Combes’s ideas of confiscation ; the patrimony of the 
State Church is to be handed over to its legal heirs. 
But who are the legal heirs? Hitherto the churches 
have been vested into a ‘‘conseil de fabrique” 
presided over by a bishop and mildly controlled 
by the prefect. What is to succeed the conseil de 
fabrique? The Government, true to its principle 
of regarding the measure as one for the ‘‘laicisation” 
of the State, the corollary of a long series of measures 
which have ended by sending the priest to his full term 
of army service like any peasant from the fields, have 
determined to place Catholic communicants in the 
same position as any other group of citizens, whether 
a club, an academy, or a trade union. They may 
register themselves in parochial associations, with 
unlimited powers of federation (M. Bienvenu Martin is 
muchless fearful than M. Combes), of not less than seven 
persons, form their bureau, and deposit their articles of 
association under M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s law of 1go1. 
These will be the heirs of the State Church. But the 
cardinals, the bishops following suit, have protested 
that such organisations, outside the diocesan authority 
of the bishop, will be a source of schism. This was 
the beginning of difficulties. The Government, apart 
from a frank desire to allay the fears of the hierarchy, 
could not look with equanimity on the prospect of rival 
associations fighting, like Free Church and United 
Free Church, in each parish for possession. Nor, on 
the other hand, could they establish an episcopal des- 
potism by leaving the issue withthe bishop. Here was 
the source of much searchings of heart among good 
Republicans which has led to emendation after emenda- 
tion of the text of the two vital Articles IV. and VI. 

What, for instance, is a Catholic? The tribunals, it 
was feared, would have to embark on an invidious and 
interminable discussion of dogma beside which the 
difficulties of our law lords over the Westminster Con- 
fession would seem child’s play. M. Pressensé and 
M. Jaurés came to the rescue with a text which pro- 
posed that in cases of disputed claims by rival associa- 
tions the courts should decide ‘‘ according to the 


rules of the general organisation of the creed 
to which the rival parties belong.” But this was too 
much for M. Clemenceau and some 200 Republicans. 
The courts, they contended, would be reduced to the 
function of ‘ inferior magistrate,” doing the behests of 
the Catholic hierarchy, stereotyping the development 
of the Liberal Catholics. Some, like M. Naquet, would 
no doubt have gone further and granted a degrce of 
democratic autonomy to each parochial group otf 
believers which would have enabled them to turn free- 
thinkers by putting it to the vote, and still enjoy the 
ecclesiastical property of their parish. M. Jaurés, re- 
inforced by Right and Centre, carried the day. But the 
battle was a drawn one. Article VI. remained, and here it 
has all been fought out again. It was all very well, con- 
tinued M. Buisson, thus to prevent a schismatic asso- 
ciation from approp:iating the property of a church 
from which it had virtually seceded, but there remained 
the opposite danger of handing over goodwill and all 
to the creatures of the curé until this association be- 
comes a little comité de sacristie. The rights of the 
Catholic population are one thing; the claims of the 
clerical party quite another. The result has been a 
compromise over Article VI. Thebishop’s approval of the 
association is to be necessary but not sufficient. When 
cases of disputed succession arise they are to go 
before the Council of State (an administrative appeal 
court), which is to require the bishop’s opinion, 
Within a year of the passing of the Act disputes may be 
taken before the Council of State ; after the expiry of 
the year they can only be entertained if they are due to 
subsequent schism in the new association, creation 
of a new association by alteration of ecclesiastical 
boundaries, or incapacity of the association to 
discharge its functions. No doubt such cases are 
rarely likely to arise; the limitation is due to a 
desire to safeguard the Church from arbitrary inter- 
ference by the Council of State, influenced, as it some- 
times is, by Government pressure. It is not a very 
intelligent compromise, and may be summed up by 
saying that anarchy is permissible for a year on 
condition that peace be secured thereafter. But the 
Chamber has still some thirty articles to get through, 
and much may happen before then. 





NAPOLIO IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

T is often said that the publishing of the news ot 
murders, outrages, and atrocities has a dreadful 
effect on the minds of unbalanced persons and drives 
them to commit the very acts of which they read. 
Messrs. Lucas and Graves have very nearly laid them- 
selves open to a grave charge. A few weeks ago 
they delighted the public by producing another of 
their brilliant skits, under the title of Change 
for a Halfpenny, and if that book had been 
published a few months earlier it would have 
been universally supposed that it had inspired the 
latest example of what we may call Imperialist 
development. Of no book, indeed, can it be said 
with greater justice that it was happy in the hour 
of its birth. Had it come before the public at Christ- 
mas it would have been condemned—in the light of 
more recent history—as the cause of what has happened 
in Newfoundland; had it come at Whitsuntide it 
would have been discounted as an echo. For 
while at the heart of the Empire these 
authors were offering us change for a halfpenny, 
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Napolio, their charming creation, was fast establishing 
itself on the Empire’s distant boundaries. Theirs is 
not the grave responsibility of suggesting new worlds 
to this splendid appetite, for it was while they were 
writing that Napolio was acting. 

Last January the Newfoundland Government made 
acontract with the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company, promoted by Messrs. Harmsworth, of 
London, assigning to them in perpetuity about three 
thousand square miles of land for the purposes of 
wood-pulp and paper manufacture. Under this con- 
tract the syndicate is put in perpetual possession of 
two million acres of forest, lake, river, and meadow, 
including the best land and the largest river and a lake 
three times longer than Lake Windermere. The 
syndicate is to have full mineral and quarry rights, free 
of any charge except a nominal five per cent. of net 
profits. Further, the syndicate is to be exempt from 
all municipal taxation, and to have its machinery im- 
ported duty free, while the colonists pay thirty per 
cent. The powers of the syndicate in its own 
territory are to be absolute. The syndicate 
may destroy trees at its pleasure without any 
obligation to reafforest what has been called the 
Garden of Newfoundland, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from fencing in the caribou and reserving to 
itself all the sport of the colony. It can control the 
lives, trade, and employment of everyone living in 
this region, its only obligation being to provide sites 
for churches or schools. But its rights do not end 
with its own territory, for it may buy out any owner 
within seventy miles of its frontier. This vast power 
is to be bought at an annual rental of two dollars a 
square mile, with swamp and barren lands exempted ; 
fifty cents a thousand feet are to be paid for trees con- 
verted into ‘‘sawn timber,” and five per cent. of the 
net profits of minerals. As the Daily News says, 
the total rent is but a fraction of the rent 
of a draper’s shop in a London suburb. The 
contract was made in January. On April 27 a bill 
embodying the contract was read a first time in the 
House of Assembly. Next day it was read a second 
time. On May 2 it was committed, next day it was 
reported, and on May 5 it was read a third time. 
Mr. Balfour must wish that he led the Newfoundland 
House of Assembly. On May 10 there was a great 
public meeting to protest against the bill, but it was 
sent to the Legislative Council, where its progress has 
been scarcely less rapid. 

A committee representing the opponents of this 
concession has sent a paper explaining why they object 
to the bargain and why they have appealed to the Govern- 
ment not to sanction it until the bill has been submitted 
to the people of the colony. They argue that it 
confers rights which are denied to the residents of New- 
foundland, that it contravenes the provisions of the 
Crown Lands Act of 1903, and that the Government 
had no mandate from the people to dispossess the 
colony of its heritage. Not only was the subject of 
the contract never mentioned at the elections last 
October, but the electors had every reason to suppose 
that a Government which had spent $850,000 to re- 
cover the lands that had been granted to Mr. Reid 
would be most careful to protect the national owner- 
ship of the national rights. Further, the committee 
assert that the bill has been carried in the Upper 
House mainly by the influence of the paid agent of the 





company. These are serious arguments, and to appre 
ciate them it is necessary to recite the history of the 
Reid contract, from which the Colony has only lately 
bought its release. 

In 1893 a Canadian capitalist, Mr. R. J. Reid, 
made a contract with the Government to work the 
railway system for a period of ten years in return for 
grants of land along the course of the railway. At the 
election of 1897 the Tories denounced this concession 
and defeated the Government. But in 1898 Sir James 
Winter introduced a bill to make a very much 
larger contract with Mr. Reid. Under this contract the 
Government’s telegraph system and the local sea 
service for long terms of years, a dry dock at St. 
John’s, and the freehold of any of the Crown lands at 
Mr. Reid’s choice were transferred to him. He was 
further to receive certain subsidies for undertaking 
Government services. Mr. Reid, on his part, was to pay 
about $900,000 and certain royalties on minerals. 
The Governor, Sir Herbert Murray, argued that the 
price was far too small, but Mr. Chamberlain 
while admitting that the contract was ‘‘an 
abdication by a colony of some of its most 
important functions almost without parallel,” held 
that the Imperial Government had no ground to 
interfere. The bill was rushed through the Legis- 
lature, and it was suddenly discovered that Mr. 
Morine, the Minister of Finance, was Mr. Reid’s 
standing legal adviser. Later the Government broke 
up and Mr. Bond formed a Liberal Cabinet, which 
insisted that Mr. Reid should either carry out his 
contract to the letter or accept modifications. There 
followed an election at which the Reid contract was the 
only issue, with the result that Mr. Bond won 32 outof 36 
seats. Next year his Government carried a bill by which 
Mr. Reid sold the absolute rights he had acquired over the 
railway system and took a sum of money instead of the 
land to which he was entitled. At the General Election 
last October Sir Robert Bond (for Mr. Bond had been 
knighted in 1901) was returned to power, the minority 
increasing their seats from four to six. 

With the experience of the Reid contract before 
us there seems to be good ground for thinking that 
the colony itself is not a party to this new and 
extraordinary bargain. The bill has been rushed 
through Parliament at a time when the fishing 
population cannot make its voice heard. This huge 
territory is to be handed over to the Harmsworth 
Company as Lampsacus was handed over to 
Themistocles. Their extraordinary powers are not 
wanted for the purposes of paper manufacture. (It 
is interesting, by the way, to remember that 
when this contract is carried through, the largest news- 
paper proprietor in the country will have a positive 
interest in the introduction of a Colonial Preference on 
paper and its ingredients.) The transaction is significan 
of one of the chief dangers of our time. The Empire 
is threatened with syndicates on all sides; the mis- 
chief began in South Africa, where it is now firmly 
rooted ; it showed itself in East Africa, where it is to 
be hoped it is not too late to destroy it. The present 
Government has done its best to foster and acclimatise 
it in different parts of the Empire, and if it has its way 
it will, by introducing Protection, create it at home. 
One day we shall see the different parts of the Empire 
revolting—as Philadelphia is revolting to-day—against 
a tyranny of syndicates. 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE FAMILY. 


N an article published in last Tuesday's Manchester 
I Guardian, Canon Barnett discusses the question why 
English! families taking holiday together do not enjoy 
themselves. “ Where,” he asks, “are the family parties so 
familiar among the holiday takers on the continent or in 
Japan, who take their pleasure together and seem so much 
to enjoy each other’s company?” He notices that English 
families, even on a holiday, do not seem to enjoy each 
other’s company much. “The family party in our crowd 
is a solemn, dutiful procession; the mother carries the 
baby; the father wheels the perambulator. They have 
come out to give the children a treat and to get some fresh 
air; but there is evident boredom and weariness.” “To 
give the children a treat and to get some fresh air.” There 
in) a sentence is the English idea of a holiday, and indeed 
of all pleasure. They don’t go out to give themselves a 
treat. They don’t expect to get any pleasure out of each 
other’s society. It has never occurred to them to try to 
get pleasure from such an obvious source. Pleasure is 
something extraordinary and artificial; something to be 
sought out with labour and pains. No one could expect 
to find it in his own home or in the ordinary conditions 
and employments of his life. So they go out into the 
world and wander about vaguely looking for it, as cockney 
children might look for blackberries without knowing what 
kind of plant they grew on, and of course they fail to find 
it. But in the meantime they are fortified by a sense of 
duty. They are giving the children a treat and getting 
some fresh air. They are never fully aware of their own 
failure in pleasuring, because they do not really know 
what pleasure is. 

It is a sad fact that the less pleasure you get out of 
your ordinary life the less you will get from a holiday, ur 
from any conditions artificially contrived to give you plea- 
sure. Canon Barnett in his article is concerned only with 
the poor, and he imputes their incapacity for enjoyment to 
the hardness of their lives. But all that he says is even 
more true of the idle rich. The people who travel in 
search of pleasure because they are bored with their own 
homes have as little success as the painters who go to 
Japan because they can) see nothing worth painting ‘n 
England. They do not get new eyes by crossing the sea; 
_ do the pleasure-seekers get new souls under a foreign 
sky. 

Mr. Chesterton has a chapter on this very subject in 
his new book. Men flee to wild places, he says, not be- 
cause they are bold adventurers but because they are 
terrified by the fierce variety of the family. The real ad- 
ventures are to be found in the conflicts of home. The 
family is the most romantic thing in life, because we are 
born into it without any choice of our own and we have to 
make the best of it. The weaklings are those who 
decline the task of doing so—who seek a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue hunting big game in Africa or routing 
for gold in the Klondyke. Yet even Mr. Chesterton, with 
all the rude health of his genius, seems to regard the 
family as a kind of wholesome discipline, not as the most 
simple and natural of pleasures; and thus he does not 
really differ from the respectable poor who go out to give 
the children a treat and to get some fresh air. It is our 
business not to suffer our families gladly or otherwise, but 
to enjoy them. The family may be the basis of our 
civilisation, the unit of our polity, the most admirable of 
human institutions. But we should never think of it as 
anything of the kind. We should be thankful not that 
it keeps us out of the public-house but that it exists for 
our enjoyment. Society is the best of all human pleasures, 
and the family, in any civilised state, must provide the 
best society. Unfortunately the English, as all foreigners 
have observed, do not take a natural pleasure in society, 
and consequently they do not take a natural pleasure in 
their families. Leisure and comfort, or the absence of 
them, do not affect this incapacity of ours. The only 
difference between our rich and poor is that the rich are 


better able to avoid each other. In England the rich are 
envied because they can breakfast alone. In every 
class of English life jokes about the boredom 
of the family are popular, and our jokes, since 
they are all that remain to us of the old popu- 
lar oral arts, since they have taken the place of 
ballads and folk-songs, have a deep significance. The 
saying should now run, “ Let who will make my country’s 
laws provided I may make its jokes.” Are you going for 
a holiday, or are you taking your wife with you?” is a 
question which, since it tickles the national sense of 
humour, is also significant of the national state of mind. 
If that state of mind were healthy it would be a meaning- 
less question. But it has more meaning than was ever 
imagined by the wit who first asked it. It means a 
national failure to enjoy the simplest kind of happiness, 
and this failure is not the result of any coldness of heart 
—we love our wives and families, no doubt, as well as 
any people—but of a misunderstanding of the nature and 
sources of pleasure. Aristotle said long ago that pleasure 
was an accident. It is an accident so far as men are con 
cerned, because if they make an aim of it they always 
fail to get it. We are not considered a pleasure-loving 
people. Yet we make an aim of pleasure more than the 
French or the Italians. They enjoy it more than we do 
when it comes, but that is because they regard it as an 
accident, a divine accident, to be enjoyed like a fine 
day without calculation or misgiving. But we regard it 
as something to be contrived and manufactured, some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary course of our lives, a 
medicine, and not part of our daily fare. We make a 
sharp distinction between pleasure and business. We 
allot ourselves hours for enjoyment, scanty hours it may 
be, but for those hours we make elaborate preparations, 
and during them we are possessed by a fear lest all our 
preparations may be vain, lest the hour pass unenjoyed 
and we return unrefreshed to the business of life. 
An English child on its birthday will often be filled with 
chagrin because the golden hours pass without bringing 
any strange rapture, and by noon it will be crying because 
the birthday seems just like any other day. We are proud 
of our passion for games and we despise the foreigner who 
does not play them. But that passion for games is part of 
our artificial conception of pleasure. We cannot enjoy 
life without making arbitrary rules for our enjoyment. 
We cannot go out for a walk to enjoy the earth and sky, 
the air, the grass, and the flowers. We must take a ball 
with us and a stick to hit it from point to point. In the 
same way music is not part of our daily lives; we take it, 
if we take it at all, in strong doses in a concert room. So 
it is with pictures; we think of them as objects crowded 
in a gallery. We make up our minds to give up an hour 
to the pleasures of art. We go to the Academy, and then 
we wonder that art gives us less pleasure than it ought 
to. So it is most of all with the pleasure of society. It 
should be the most natural and ordinary of all pleasures. 
We have turned it into something artificial and extra- 
ordinary. We look for it not im our own homes but at dinner- 
parties and other concourses of people as socially untrained 
as ourselves. It is asif a number of men and women, none 
of whom had ever learnt to play an instrument, were to 
combine to form an orchestra. The social pleasures must 
be enjoyed at home before they can be enjoyed abroad. 
But we do not aim at social enjoyment at home, because 
we think of all enjoyment as something out of the common. 
Our wives and sisters are always with us and conversation 
with them is therefore a duty rather than a pleasure. If 
we make holiday with them it is for their sakes, not for 
our own. A true holiday means for us an escape from 
reality, and the family is a part of reality. It ought to 
mean merely leisure to enjoy the pleasures of reality ; and 
if it did mean that we should never have made our 
arbitrary divorce between reality and romance. Our poets 
would not be homesick for some age that never was. Our 
painters and architects would not be either tradesmen 
or imitators of the obsolete. If once we could conceive of 
the world we live in as a lovely place we should set 
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to work to make it one. We should look for beauty in 
London and Manchester, not in Florence or Venice ; and 
we should look for pleasure in our own homes every 
evening, not in a music-hall or at a dinner-party once a 
fortnight. 





FREE TRADE AND DEMOCRACY. 
Ilt.—Twe Concrete RESULT. 


HE effect of the new elasticity of the workman’s 
income on the Labour Movement was like that 
on the health and temper of an ailing man removed from 
a bad to a good climate. In one important part of work- 
ing-class activity, Trade Unionism, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb have dealt exhaustively with the new temper and 
method of the times; but they have hardly emphasised 
clearly enough its root cause. It is only as we reach their 
chapters dealing with the “ New Spirit” and the “ Junta” 
that we feel we are getting on to firm ground, that 
Unionism has left the age of failure, at best of experiment, 
and entered that of steady success. The narrative becomes 
epic, and we feel we are reading of the foundation of 
something of national consequence, of something that 
will last. These sections of their work, dealing with the 
new method and model of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, are invaluable in this connection ; but the whole 
success, both of model and method, depended upon the 
fact that the society found itself in a position to levy a 
much higher rate of subscription than any union had 
hitherto done and to receive its contributions with regu- 
larity. Had this not been the case, the advance now made 
by Trade Unionism all along the line would have been 
impossible, while had the advance been practicable earlier 
it seems inconceivable that British Trade Unionism would 
have remained for so long a formless and anarchic thing. 
The first real and permanent victories of English Trade 
Unionism took place in the decade following the Repeal 
of the Bread Tax, and, indeed, were only rendered possible 
by that reform. 

So long as an individual or a class is living in a 
condition of such penury that the immediate problem of 
life takes up all their or its energies, any real improvement 
of a permanent character is practically impossible, unless 
it come from some outside agency. Effective efforts within 
a class for advancement imply a certain elasticity in its 
existing condition. Without this elasticity progress is im- 
possible, and any discontent that exists can only vent 
itself in threats of revolution. But the stress of necessity 
will generally compel a class to avail itself of any real 
opening for advance, however limited in character, in 
preference to the most flattering schemes which offer only 
a vague promise of immediate improvement. Hence it 
was that, having now funds out of which they could build 
up for themselves efficient organisations, “a state within 
the state,” as Lord Rosebery has called the greatest of 
them, the working classes proceeded to do so. 

The men of the Junta, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
called the new informal cabinet of Trade Unionism, who 
now became for many years the typical leaders of con- 
temporary Unionism, were thoroughly practical ; they were, 
indeed, bourgeois in character, with everything good or 
bad that that rather question-begging term implies. 
The efforts of William Newton and William Allan had 
succeeded, in 1851, in forming the powerful Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. To this great society the minimum 
weekly subscription was a shilling, an amount hitherto 
unheard of in any union. The constitution was, it is true, 
an advance upon those of older societies; but it is this 
central fact of the high subscription that can alone account 
for a constant vitality, in spite of bitter opposition, for 
over fifty years. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
is not a loose temporary club of workmen; it is a per- 
manent corporate body, an integral part of the modern 
social organism. Allan, with Robert Applegarth, the secre- 
tary of the carpenters, and others, formed now an unofficial 
committee looking after the interests not of the universal 





proletariat but of the permanent organisations nov 
rapidly growing up, more or less on the model set by the 
engineers. They defended trade unionism in the Law 
Courts, “lobbied” for it in Parliament, upheld it in the 
Press, organised it among the trades. Hostile to strikes, 
they built up big bank reserves for their societies, steadily 
substituting the methods of constructive statesmanship 
for those of the revolutionary agitator. 

It is very easy to see how their spirit rapidly per- 
meated the trade-unionist movement. The young workmen 
of the thirties and forties, men of the type who come to 
the front at all times by reason of their ability and public 
spirit, found the condition of their fellows desperate in 
the extreme, and saw, moreover, no immediately useful 
work to which they could apply themselves. Their younger 
brothers of the fifties and sixties were in a totally different 
position. With a steady decline in the price of the 
necessaries of life, and a relative steadiness of employ- 
ment, they were members of a class who could now do 
rather more than just make both ends meet. The capable 
young man, then, if the reform of society as a whole 
seemed as far off as ever, saw at least the chance, and a 
very good one, of helping himself and his immediate com- 
rades in some effective manner. To be a good unionist 
became the ambition of the young workman, to be an 
efficient branch secretary a better claim to the applause 
of his fellows than to be a good tub-thumper. It is all 
very human, both the practical gain and the idealist loss ; 
and, rightly viewed, says more for the essential sanity of the 
British working class, for its practical common sense, than 
it does against its humanitarian enthusiasm. 

As remarkable as the synchronism between the rise 
of the modern type of permanent Trade Unionism and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws is that of both with the work 
of the Rochdale pioneers in co-operation. At the same 
time that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers gave a 
“ new model ” constitution to the one class of working-man s 
institution, these fathers of co-operation did a similar 
service to the others. Though the Rochdale pioneers 
were, I believe, not the first to divide profits according to 
purchases, they were certainly the first to establish a per- 
manent co-operative society in England, and one which 
exists to this day. The Rochdale Society has had a 
course of continuous growth since its commencement, and 
has been the model upon which all present-day co-operative 
stores are founded. 

But though the Rochdale organisation was doubtless 
an advance on previous methods, it would, I am cx mnvinced, 
be a great mistake to attribute to that fact the sole or 
even the chief reason for the success of their model. The 
Rochdale Society was founded in 1844, two years before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Sixteen years later the 
society had a capital of £32,513, a quarterly turnover of 
£35,561, and a yearly profit of £15,000. Considering 
that the original founders numbered only twenty-eight and 
that each contributed only £1 of capital, this is one of 
the most striking successes in industrial history. Nor is 
this all. In 1862, sixteen years after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, there were 150 co-operative societies in Eng- 
land constructed on the Rochdale model, with a total 
capital of £1,800,000. Owenism had, for the time, given 
way before humbler but more successful things, which had 
the advantage of being developed by the people them- 
selves, not suggested or financed by outsiders, however 
devoted. 

So extraordinary was the success of co-operation that, 
not so long ago, it was no unusual thing to find workmen 
who believed that voluntary co-operation alone would ulti- 
mately solve every social question. Seeing that co-opera- 
tion cannot get rid of the law of economic rent nor expro- 
priate landlordism, this is an absurd enough idea; but it 
had the advantage over the plans of many @ priori theo 
rists, like Henry George and Mr. Auberon Herbert, inas- 
much as it was based on real successes, so far as they 
went. It is quite conceivable, however, that the whole of 
the work of distribution among workmen may some day 
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be done by co-operation; and, indeed, there are many 
working-class districts in the North of England where 
“the stores” do practically all the trade there is to do in 
the lines they cover. 

The variety, too, of the enterprises now undertaken 


by co-operation is increasing every day. Ten years ago 
a well-informed friend of mine could generalise that the 
logic of facts proved that co-operation in distribution was 
successful, but co-operation in production was a failure. 
Even then such a generalisation was hardly justified, and 
the history of co-operation since has made it ridiculous. 
Co-operative production is now spreading almost as fast 
as the o'der form did in its early days, since co-operators 
learnt the safe rule to manufacture only those things 
for which their own distributive societies give them a 
ready and assured market. 

Co-operators have, in fact, learnt empirically the great 
lesson of the interdependency of industrial organisation. 
Successful co-operative production demands, under modern 
conditions, a sufficiently widely-organised co-operative dis- 
tribution. The one presupposes the other, and is every 
way dependent upon it. Co-operators therefore do not 
attempt to manufacture anything fcr which they them- 
selves cannot provide an adequate market; but. having 
done this, there seems no end to their possibilities of 
success. 

Just, however, as the success of the productive 
societies, now so rapidly extending, presupposes the pre- 
vious success of the distributing societies, so these latter 
presupposed a certain economic status in the people who 
composed them. A very interesting and successful ex- 
periment has recently been made by the Sunderland Co 
operative Society. This society has opened a branch in 
a slum district as a method of encouraging thrift among 
the very poor. That this is practically the only instance 
of successful co-operation in the slums illustrates my 
present point. It is possible to join a co-operative society 
already well established without having any ready money 
for a share; but it is, of course, impossible to start a new 
society without a number of members capable of paying 
for their shares at once. 

Now, this is just the thing that never happens among 
the very poor. When you get into a district where every- 
one is living from hand to mouth, there is never the 
money anywhere to initiate a co-operative society, how- 
ever small. Neither Free Trade nor any other reform 
has as yet rendered it possible for the poorest to keep 
themselves ; and our slum population in consequence does 
not advance like the rest of the working people. From 
year to year they remain in the same hopeless position, 
and will do so until some movement from outside gives 
them an opportunity to organise themselves. The 
cardinal vice of nearly all present-day attempts to deal 
with the poorest is that they do not recognise this. Indi- 
viduals, and that in large numbers, are helped to get out 
of the class, and plans for social organisations of one kind 
or another are made and financed by the charitable ; 
but no means exist whereby the very poor can form and 
organise their own permanent institutions, the only way in 
which a class, as a class, can easily rise to better things. 
At present a large part of our people are practically not 
socialised at all, they are isolated individuals, members of 
nothing, and consequently helpless and hopeless. 

The Sunderland experiment obviates this really fatal 
hindrance to the organisation of the very poor, for here 
a strong society has found the initial capital needed to 
found a co-operative branch. The result shows that even 
the poorest can appreciate co-operation, and they take 
their small orders to the “Stores,” glad of the chance to 
put even a few coppers of dividend by for a rainy day. We 
have here a civilising influence of the most hopeful 


character, and one which social reformers should watch 
most carefully. The exception, however, only proves the 
tule. The instinct for mutual helpfulness is as strong or 
stronger amongst the poor as anywhere, and the only reason 
it has not hitherto obtained permanent expression through 
the Trade Union and co-operative movements is that there 


has been na practicable opportunity. Union not only gives 
strength, it presupposes a certain economic strength to 
render it possible. 

But the initial difficulty of finding capital that has 
hitherto prevented the spread of co-operation among our 
very poorest was universally felt by the workers ‘n the 
days of dear bread. The grandfathers of our present day 
mechanics were as desperately poor as our poorest. How 
the Rochdale Pioneers raised their little capital is a mys- 
tery ; and it seems certain that had working-class conditions 
remained long as bad as they were when the Rochdale 
society started, it, too, would have followed the numerous 
failures of earlier days. The new elasticity of the worker's 
income prevented this. Nursed in the enforced thrift of 
extreme penury, without knowledge of pleasure or any 
ideas of how to spend money, the people had now, for the 
first time for centuries, a little to spare, and from that little 
has grown the co-operative movement of to-day. 

BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 





THE AUSTRALIAN ELEVEN. 


ACH Australian team which comes over to England 
E mourns the loss of some one of the players of the 
past who has done them good service, but in no case has 
a greater loss befallen them than that which they feel on 
this occasion—the want of Trumble. The many great 
performances of that famous player, in Australia and in 
England alike, have inspired all cricketers with a respect 
for his pluck and perseverance no less than for his abili- 
ties. Few batsmen on the best of wickets and under the 
most favourable circumstances have ever felt a perfect 
mastery over an Australian team so long as Trumble was 
there with his easy action, perfect length, and complete 
control over the ball, always trying to get them out. It 
was an unfortunate hour for Australian cricket when 
Trumble decided that the time had come for him to give 
up playing regularly. In his place we have Cotter, but, 
however good a fast bowler he may be, he is not the re- 
liable bowler that Trumble was. His performances, like 
those of most fast bowlers, have been of uneven merit, 
and, as was made clear in the Test Match at Nottingham, 
well-set batsmen on a perfect wicket have little cause to 
fear him. He has a deadly fast yorker which, when 
bowled among a series of short off balls, is very apt to get 
the batsman out especially at the beginning of his innings, 
but it must always be remembered that there are some 
wickets on which a fast bowler cannot bowl at all. So 
far the best substitute for the great bowler of the past has 
proved to be Laver, the improvement in whose bowling 
has been a cause of congratulation to the Australian side. 

Armstrong, as usual, is a perfect bowler for a cer- 
tain kind of occasion—one that the Australians as a rule 
have little need to consider—that of keeping down the 
runs. The leg-bowler with all the field on the leg side is 
very hard to score off, but should not be able to get a 
side out if they will exercise patience. Armstrong, how- 
ever, hasthe capacity of bowling a very good, straight ball, 
rather faster than his usual ball, which often gets a wicket 
when the batsmen has grown careless from a long series 
of balls wide on the leg side. The question as to how 
far a captain is justified in putting om a bowler of this 
kind and keeping him on is one much discussed at the 
present time, especially since the match at Notti 
when the crowd shouted much dissatisfaction at Darlings 
action. But the healthy days of the national game are at 
an end when the spectators claim the right to dictate to 
the players how they shall manage their team. The game 
is played by cricketers for the-game’s sake, not as a show 
for the onlookers, and if the latter do not care to see the 
game as the Australians or others play it let them stay 
away. There will always be found plenty of people who 
understand the game and the spirit in which it ought io 
be played, so long as the players themselves display a 
manly, straightforward, and, in the best sense, sporting 
spirit, By all means let the first indication of foul olay 
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meet with unqualified disapproval expressed as loudly as 
need be, but leave the judgment of captains in dealirg 
with the circumstances of the game pertect freedom. 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place here to discuss 
another controversial question which has arisen out of 
the present visit of the Australian team. Objection has 
been taken to the request the Australians have made tor 
shorter hours of play than those which are usually adopted 
in England. Now the number of matches which are 
crowded into the English season is so great that it is im- 
possible to play continually from 12 or 11.30 a.m. until 
6.30 p.m. almost every day, and often at high pressure, 
without over-taxing the strength of the most enduring of 
teams and causing great deterioration in form. ‘The 
argument that they might play fewer matches and so rest 
themselves is one which the Australians themselves miht 
reasonably favour, but the English counties, Universities, 
and picked sides are all anxious for matches, and would 
be sorry to lose them. Moreover, the request of the Aus- 
tralians is only a request, and can easily be refused. 

If the bowling of the present team is in need of 
strengthening, at least its fielding leaves no room for cri- 
ticism; clean and smart and sure, and rendered ore 
useful by beautiful throwing, it sets us an example of 
great value. In fielding an Australian team always excels, 
and no team more than this one. But what about its 
batting? Trumper, Duff, Noble, Armstrong, Darling, 
Hill, and Gregory have been known and feared for years, 
and a side which contains such batsmen as these is never 
out till the last wicket has fallen; indeed, the hitting of 
Cotter at the end of an innings has already changed the 
aspect of several matches. Yet on a perfect wicket at 
Nottingham they scored only 221 and 188, though it is 
true that they were without Trumper’s batting for the 
whole match, except during a few minutes before nis nasty 
accident obliged him to retire. None the less, great bats- 
man as Trumper is, there is no reason to suppose that he 
would have stalled off the ruin for which Bosanquet’s 
bowling was responsible. They must recognise that in 
him they have an opponent whose like they have never 
met, and are never likely to meet; one whose bowlug 
may at any moment prove the destruction of the side, and 
may never find an imitator. 

One point in which the Australians differ from pre- 
vious teams is in their rate of scorine: they are batting 
more freely and getting runs more quickly than has been 
the habit of elevens of other years, and this fact gives 
reasonable hope that under favourable weather condi- 
tions drawn ames maw be the exception. But when the 
need arises—as it often may—they can play a dogged, de- 
fensive game, and play it well. There is no batsman :n 
the world who can better adapt his play to circumstances 
than Noble, who is such a man at a crisis as any captain 
would give much to have. Nerve is everything on some 
oocasions, and something on all; and of nerve Noble has 
an unending supply. Flurried by no misfortunes, excited 
by no success, he invariably plays the game which is most 
valuable for his side. Darling, too—as a captain ought 
—plays his best when the game is going badly for his 
side, and Gregory has the same reputation, while Trump: 
and Duff are models of beautiful batting, and Armstrong 
and Hill are two of the most dangerous of batsmen. 

Now, if any should wish to know how an English 
team could fare against a team containing such players 
as are above described, perhaps the true answer is that 
there are in England men of whom one could truly say 
everything which has been said of the Australians—and 


there is Bosanquet. Rosert N. Dovctas. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL THEATRE SOCIETY. 
A NEW PLAY. 
HE Irish National Theatre Society has just produced 
a new plav by Padraic Colum, the youngest of the 
Irish dramatists. It is called The Land, a name 
which epitomises the essential caged of modern Irish life. 
The play concerns itself with the families of Murtagh 





Cosgar and Martin Douras, farmers in the midlands of Ire- 
land, Murtagh Cosgar by dint of resolute work has been suc- 
cessful in his affairs. He is about to purchase his land under 
the new Act. Stern and autocratic, he has a fine power of 
irony. Though his ways have driven all of his children but 
two to America, he does not deplore their loss. He has 
one son left, and their defection only means the greater in- 
heritance for him. Martin Douras is his old friend, one of 
those gentle, inefficient beings to whom the newspapers and 
the strange wonders of knowledge are more interesing than 
their land. Yet he and Murtagh, the old generation, love 
the land as the young can never love it. They found it as a 
wounded thing strangled and bound. They fed it, nursed 
it, strengthened it, and were now about to see its liberation. 
To such the land is no impersonal enemy: it is the symbol 
of their triumph. You can feel that pride even in Martin 
Douras, whom Murtagh bitterly reproaches with his 
inefficiency. He is not about to purchase, and his only 
dream is of marrying his daughter Ellen to Murtagh’s son, 
Matt. Cosgar. 

Matt. Cosgar and Ellen Douras represent the efficient 
younger generation in the play. They are in love with one 
another. With them are contrasted Sally Cosgar and Cor- 
nelius Douras, types of garrulous and ponderous half- 
wittedness conceived in a broadly humorous spirit. They 
give relief to the constant trouble which irritates the other 
characters. Firstly, Matt. Cosgar and his father quarrel 
because of Murtagh's caustic references to Ellen Douras and 
her love for Matt. Then Ellen and Matt. quarrel. Ellen is 
the spirit of unrest, the thirst for life, the grinding hunger 
for sensation which comes in the dulness of rural life. 
From the beginning she complains that Matt. is backward— 
“ Many’s the farmer’s son became a labourer for the sake of 
a woman he cared for!” 

“You have never offered me anything,” she exclaims to 
Matt. “In the song a man offers towns to his sweetheart. 
You can offer me the sights of great towns, and the fine 
names, and the fine life.” The speech is important. It is 
the revelation of a fastidiousness in Ellen which compels 
her to prefer teaching in a school to living on the land, and 
the delicate, imaginary colours of city life to both. Two 
considerations weigh with Matt. Cosgar against his love of 
her to prevent his yielding to her desire. He loves the 
land, and he; is the last of his name. But to her 
the land is degrading. It is a thing of pigs and of dung- 
hills. It restricts life. It has created the dreadful monotony 
which surrounds her. Above all, this thing which in itself 
she hates holds Matt. Cosgar in thrall. 

We watch then in the play the development of more 
than one conflict. Murtagh Cosgar is not only at war with 
his environment, with this new spirit of liberty which is 
abroad among the young. He is, in the third act, divided 
against himself. He has abdicated the tyrant’s throne. He 
feels that after all there is something he has never touched 
in the life of this quiet Martin Douras who has been “ in gaol 
for the cause.” He feels, I think, that it is he himself who 
has been following a phantom. All he has worked for, 
slaved for, driven his children away for, seems about to 
vanish. He unbends to Matt., but their temporary recon- 
ciliation is too late. Ellen Douras has declared that she will 
never enter a farmer’s house: she told Matt. so when they 
parted in anger. Matt. can hold out no longer. He flings 
the land, the apple blossoms, the green trees, the young 
lambs in the fields, and the sweet odours of summer to the 
wind, and he goes to America. There he will work to be 
ready for Ellen, who is to come to him in a year. 

Murtagh Cosgar takes the tragedy with a philosophical 
irony. This last son, the epitome of his hopes, is gone. 
He had once objected to Matt. marrying Ellen Douras, the 
daughter of a man who “ would be sitting by the fire reading 
his paper and the cows trampling his oats.” Now he ac- 
cepts the inevitable. He marries the only one of his chil- 
dren who had not the spirit to leave him, the submissive, 
garrulous Sally, to Cornelius Douras, whose great delight 
is to repeat the word “Constantinople,” and whose thirst for 
rhetoric breaks forth as the curtain falls. 

The effective youth have left the country. The struggle 
of generations has taken place only that the useless might 
inherit the land. It is the .tragedy of Ireland, and the 
irony which ends the play on such a comic anti-climax is 
the irony of life. 

Mr. Colum has given us a profound play of thought 
and feeling, above al] of that sympathy which is the key to 
knowledge. He has left Ellen Douras incomplete: she is 
but a sketch. The other characters and their dialogue are 
excellent. The situations. too, are well arranged, the con- 
struction, of the play being very simple and intense. The 
acting is excellent. 

MAURICE Joy, 
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REJANE. 
66 A PETITE MARQUISE ” is thoroughly trifling and 
insignificant ; it is gaily and persistently improper ; 
it is aiso admirabiy amusing. hough the play 
smeils of its date, and shows, a perfect thoughtiessness 
strange to our reflective day, yet it presents Kejane in a 
mood of easy and triumphant comedy that carries her 
spectators along with her, without effort, in a steady course 
ot lauguter. La Petite Marquise is bored to exasperation 
by an eidcrl- scientunc husband, who, in his turn, regards 
her frivoious existence as a Nuisance. Lo escape trom te 
Whiiiistiaduons Of Kind tlends woo iNVallaviy persist mM 
Pottu.dys up recOnCcinalions vLelween We lcOugiuous Pali, 
LMe siaiyuss Geciues to Make Maiuiers urevocavie b  esta- 
Dusting aM Dis MOuse a SeCOudary wife of purely formal 
sipmilcance. Concelyv ing hers€il rel@€ased, aWay rus men- 
riewe to her poruly iovers country house, aud were an- 
nounces that she intends to spend the rest of her days in 
an unmitigated honeymoon. but poor de boisgommeux 
betrays doubt at the prospect. That devotion which he 
had so longed to have at his command for a week, appals 
him when torced to face a lifetime ot it. Henriette divines 
his reluctance to accept -her offer, and flies back to her 
husband in a passion of rage, pursued, at the last moment, 
by de Boisgommeux, who has suddenly realised his loss. 
Arrived at home, Henriette disappoints her husband bitterly. 
The Marquis, having played at illicit love before the ser- 
vants, has been using the perfectly respectable young 
woman engaged to play the part required, as an assistant 
in his archeological researches. He knows that now all 
is satisfactorily over between himself and Henriette. 
Divorce cannot but ensue. What, then, is his disgust when 
Henriette returns, thrown by her reverses into love with her 
husband, and announces that whatever he has done, “Eh 
bien, mon cher, je vous pardonne, voila tout! J'ai bien 
le droit de pardonner, jespere ?” and all his schemes for 
liberty are overthrown. Husband and wife settle down to- 
gether once more, and de Boisgommeux, who soon arrives, 
is sent triumphantly into dinner with the disgusted Mar- 
quise. 

It will be seen that Réjane need bring none of her 
finest qualities into play to fill this unexacting part. All 
that is wanted is gaiety, brilliancy, farce. And this we 
have in abundance. The réle is so small that Réjane fills 
it to overflowing with her vitality. The charm of Réjane 
1s not an external adjunct, but the very essence of the 
woman. Yet even innate charm can be polished or left to 
rust, and the perfection of an actress such as Réjane owes 
as much to training as to instinct. To see her art at its 
ripest a;greater play is required than La Petite Marquise. 
On the other hand, the very insignificance of the comedy 
enables us to see with great,clearness certain details of the 
actress’s finish, which in bigger work are apt to escape notice. 
here is the strange mastery of gesture, first and foremost. 
What English actress ever knows what to do with her 
hands? She mav know how to manage them in a sort of 
way, but can she speak with them, laugh with them, suffer 
with them? English audiences see the difference, and 
put it all down to the fact that these mistresses of gesture 
are French, One might as well suppose that the admirable 
perfection in movement of Réjane and her peers is a thing 
complete from birth, instead of being a gift sedulously im- 
proved through a course of years until jit seems a mere 
movement of unassisted nature. Then, again, there are 
the subtle inflections of ;voice with which Réjane has the 
gift of conveying the finest shades of her meaning. The 
effects shé attains are infinite,;in range, from some shade of 
extraordinary subtlety down to the frankly farcical. 
But, when all is said and, done, the essential 
charm of Réjane lies in her personality. She is 
always a thorough good fellow—an honest, kindly, cordial 
creature devoted to frankness and abhorring megrims of 
every sort. For an actress she is curiously sexless, too—a 
rare quality in which lies much of her paradoxical attrac- 
tion. Both Duse and Sarah are quintessential women, the 
one representing the more mental aspect of her sex, the 
other the completely emotional. But Réjane, whatever she 
plays, wherever she is, carries an impression of breezy and 
jolly boyishness. Very much a woman she is, of course, and 
very much an actress—but sex is absent from her perform- 
ance, with all, its complicating suggestions, and a large jolly 
soul is left, appealing to men and women alike, simply as a 
large and jolly \soul, in whose honest friendliness one can 
put perfect trust without a shade of reserve, as of man from 
woman, or of woman from man. 


REGINALD FARRER. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHaM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
"THE calm of the Recess has been broken by terrible 
] rumours—coming this time from Conservative 
sources—of a July dissolution. I cannot affirm or deny 
them. In Liberal circles such an event has long been 
anticipated, but the delief in it has not, so far as I 
know, b-en helped by any official information. Hints 
were given earlier in the Session, and naturally men 
controlling the political machine are anxious to 
encourage their candidates to hope for a reasonably 
early ending to their uneasy v'gil. Both parties suffer 
trom the extraordinary prolongation of the suspense. 
For two years candidates have worked at high pressure, 
save lor the body of Unionists who have lost all care for 
the conflict, and yet the release does notcome. There 
is no public need which delays it, and the only interest 
which attaches to present-day politics is that it enables 
us to complete the studies in morbid psychclogy 
which Mr. Arthur Balfour’s personality presents. | 
think his personal failure is more gravely regarded 
in certain Conservative circles than at any time 
since his first failure to retain the Free Trade wing 
of the Cabinet, and there is now, perhaps, a prospect 
that the medium forces in the Tory Party will inter- 
vene and point to the debate on the aGjournment as 
affording decisive proof that the policy of trimming 
between Free Trade and Protection has failed and that 
the party is as disunited as ever. 
- * * > _ 

A few months, or rather weeks ago, a recovery 
was hoped for, and it was thought that Mr. Balfour's 
strategy would ultimately reduce the Tory defeat to the 
dimensions of an average party loss at an unsuccessful 
election. That would have exactly suited Mr. Balfour. 
He would have had the credit of steering his party 
through a difficult passage and bringing it out 
safe, if mot victorious, and ready to reckon 
with the mistakes of its successor. An_ elec- 
tiom next year, bringing about this result, and 
leaving Mr. Chamberlain with a mere Rump of 
Protectionists, would thoroughly have restored the 
Cecil influence. But Brighton and Whitby and 
Chichester have destroyed this pleasant vision, and 
now the wreck of Toryism, the contempt of the average 
natural Englishman for: Mr. Balfour's scepticism, 
dilettantism, and intellectual dishonesty, is mingled 
with the feeling that he has muddled the situation 
thoroughly, and that the longer he stays in the worse it 
will be for the future of the Unionist Party. It is 
quite acommon calculation that there will not be more 
than 200 Tories in the next Parliament. Save for 
London, which I believe to be more Chamberlainite 
than any great centre but Birmingham, I should 
say that this calculation is not far wrong. And 
even London’s vote will not substantially affect a 
movement which is making serious inroads into the 
great body of Conservative opinion. It is no longer a 
question of Unionist abstentions. From all quarters 
one hears of Tories voting Liberal. And this process 
will be intensified as the months go on. In a word, 
while the Liberals as a party have no longer any 
interest in desiring an early election, and while it is 
now clear that since 1903 they have never had such 
an interest, disadvantage of delay to the Ministerialists 
is so plain that he who runs may read the moral. 
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The Prime Minister's friends are said to profess 
great indignation at Mr. Chamberlain’s resolve to 
prove that his ‘‘doxy” is Mr. Balfour's ‘‘doxy” also. 
It is hard to see where their grievance comes in, for 
Mr. Balfour’s message of godspeed to his old colleague, 
his Sheffield speech, and his elimination of the Free 
Trade element in the Cabinet of 1903 were earnest of 
his identification with the cause of tariff reform 
What is most strange is that if Mr. Balfour resents the 
St. Helens gloss, audaciously repeated and empha- 
sised to his face, Mr. Chamberlain’s son should remain 
a petted and favoured member of the Cabinet. It is 
stranyer still, if it be true, that Mr. Chamberlain's 
challenge in the House was essentially an unfriendly 
challenge ; that is to say, that he followed upa private 
disagreement by forcing on the Prime Minister an 
interpretation which, for reasons of his own, Mr. 
Balfour thought inopportune, or inaccurate, or 
any other epithet in the vocabulary of sophistry 
which may fit the private relations between 
this estimable pair. If expression meant anything, Mr. 
Balfour’s resentment was deep, all the more, perhaps, 
because it was helpless. What can he now do? Re- 
pudiate the Chamberlain reading, when Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s back is turned—and he has summoned up moral 
courage enough to resume the course of the Edinburgh 
policy—or accept it, and presently appear in the full 
Chamberlainite livery. After Thursday week it seems 
as if he had no alternative. 

* * * * . 

Events having thus declared themselves, it is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Ritchie should have followed Mr. 
Chamberlain with a rather humiliating attempt to show 
that the Prime Minister was after all a substantial Free 
Trader. The speech made a very unfavourable impres- 
sion on the Liberals. Its uneasiness of tone made one 
suspect that the Free Trade Unionists were completely 
deceived by the Edinburgh speech--did they receive 
pledges?—and their recent pro-Ministerial attitude 
revealed the extent of their hopes of thoroughly re- 
gaining their influence in the party. What a delusion! 
And what a foolish delusion! Mr. Chamberlain 
destroyed it with a single stroke of audacity, showing 
that even in the decline of his power he is much more 
than a match for any hostile combination and their 
leaders. Lord Hugh Cecil failed entirely to meet the 
new Chamberlainite strategy, and his speech showed 
that he, too, though he does not strike one as a con- 
fiding temperament, has lost his control of the situa- 
tion and can neither turn out the Government nor pre- 
vent its absorption in the Protectionist movement. I 
am afraid this puts an end to the hope of seeing a 
strong body of Free Trade Unionists in the next 
Parliament. That is a great misfortune ; but Liberals 
are not responsible for it. 

+ * * & * 

Mr. Lowther’s easy ascent to the chair was made 
with much grace and with many expressions of his 
part of right feeling about its duties. There is general 
confidence in his good sense, his fair mind, and his 
Parliamentary qualities. Nevertheless, the new 
Speakership will be closely watched on the Liberal 
side, for some of Mr. Lowther’s decisions as Chairman 
of Ways and Means enlarged the action of the closure 
and were not even clearly in accordance with the rules. 
Witl-he-tbe-a narrow interpreter of Parliamentary 
procedure, like Mr. Gully, or will he discover in time 


that a reversion must be made to the earlier traditions ? 
On the Liberal side there is a fixed determination 
that the House of Commons shall not be governed as 
it has been governed of late years. ‘‘ One of our first 


tasks,” said a Liberal statesmen to me, ‘ will 
be to give back to the House something 
of its old freedom,” and I think we may be 


prepared, when the Liberals come in, for a reversal 
(by general consent) of some of the worst of the 
Balfourian rules. But much depends on the Speaker. 
A good deal of praise was bestowed on Mr. Guily on 
his retirement. Much of it, no doubt, was deserved. 
But the Opposition did not consider him an effective 
guardian of the rights of the minority. The re-pon- 
sibility of his failure rests mainly on Mr. Balfour ; but 
I think a stronger character might have done more to 
retain the deliberative rights of the sovereign Parlia- 


ment. Mr. Lowther is, I think, more imbued with 
the historic (and constitutional) feeling about the 


powers of the Commons than his predecessor, and now 
that he is free of party ties, he will, no doubt, give it 
play. 

a * + * 

Much interest attaches to the approaching appear- 
ance of Mr. J. E. C. Bodley’s study of the Church in 
France, which has been delayed by an illness that is 
now happily passing away. Mr. Bodley’s earlier book 
gave not only a fair but a very generous account of 
the life and attitude of the mass of the French clergy. 
But many things have happened since then, both in 
regard to the development of Ultramontane tendencies 
and in the increasing anti-Clericalism of the French 
people. It will be interesting, therefore, to see what 
is Mr. Bodley’s revised view of the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion now that the country is on the eve of Disestablish- 
ment. It will certainly be authentic, for Mr. Bodley 
has had the advantage of personal knowledge of the 
leaders on both sides. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE CHICHESTER ELECTION. 
Jo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—May I ask space for a few impressions formed in 
the villages near Chichester on the occasion of the late elec- 
tion? I had the opportunity here and there of getting at the 
mind of the Sussex labourer—an unusual privilege, for | 
need hardly say he is the most reserved of men, and this trait 
is complicated with fears as to the secrecy of the ballot which 
no assurances could finally dispel. 

He has his reasons for reserve. 
of the Chichester Division did 
Government and not one of the weapons of influence was 
left unused. They complained of a smaller army of public 
speakers than that possessed by the other side; but this 
mattered little when in every parish the powers were at work 
—the powers whose approval means so much in the dull 
round of village life. 

Yet, in spite of all their pains, it was the labourer who 
pulled down their majority. And this brings me to my 
point. Has he not done enough to prove himself worthy of 
political education? The Tories, at all events, think so 
Clergy and ladies—scarcely recovered from their panic of 
last week—are already concerting measures for disciplining 
his mind in readiness for the next struggle, and they will 
let no loop drop. 

The counteraction of this influence is the first necessity. 
Where it is strong, Liberalism cannot flourish, and its de- 
struction is therefore the first step in political education for 
the rural districts. The labourers saw last week the alliance 
of the country gentlemen, the farmer, the parson, and the 
publican in full swing, and in many cases it overawed them. 
Let its meaning and objects be made clear to them by short, 
simple tracts and by plain speech. Nearly all the Liberal 


The gentry and clergy 
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literature used was wasted because, though suitable enough 
for the townsman, it was over their heads. Suit the publica- 
tion to the man—there are plenty who can do it. The fact 
that one important village was converted to Liberal opinions 
by a party of town workmen employed at the great house 
surely points its moral for the future. Tosum up. The in- 
fluence of the village powers is the citadel to be attacked, 
and the means are obvious. 

Incidentally, the questions which interested the labourer 
were the taxation of food and the possibility of some pro- 
gressive measure of land reform.—Yours, etc., 

L. H. 


CAN A DISSOLUTION BE ENFORCED? 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Liberals are constantly chafing under the refusal 
of the Government to submit to the obvious desire of the 
nation and dissolve Parliament. 

But is there. no other means than a defeat in the House 
of Commons of securing a dissolution ? 

In the reign of William I11., on the motion of the Lord 
Hartington ot the day, the House of Commons, by a 
majority of two to one, declared: “ That it is the undoubted 
right of the people of England to petition or address the 
King for the calling, sitting, and dissolving of Parliament.” 

{ venture to think that with all its branch associations 
the Council of the National Liberal Federation might in a 
month or six weeks obtain the signatures of a majority of 
the electors of the Kingdom to a petition for a dissolution.— 
Yours, etc., 

¢ 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 
To the Editor of THE SPtr AKER. 


SiR,—Mav I remind you of the lines in which Horace 
anticipated the character of the Prime Minister? Horace 
is giving the characteristics of cautious, middle-age: 

Conversis studiis aetas animusque virilis 
Quaerit opes et amicitias, inservit honori, 
Commuistsse cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 
—Yours, etc., 
E. 


“PEACE ON EARTH.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—While thanking your reviewer for his kindly 
notice of my book, Peace on ,Earth, 1 should like to take 
exception to one sentence. He says: “ ihe descriptions ,ot 
starving Paris are of the stereotyped order.” As a matter 
of fact, ,nowhere in my book is there any description of 
“starving Paris.” 1 have lived several years in Paris, and 
I have not discovered one. Certainly, there is not a starv- 
ing Parisias there is a “starving London.” 

He goes on to say: “ We might add that anarchists do 
not usually meet in cafés well known to the police,” But in 
Paris all cafés are well known to,the police, and those 
where anarchists meet are specially well known. I hav 
made the ;habitants of the café in my book relate their 
experiences ; this is by no means unusual, though whether 
such experiences are bogus or real is ,;known only to the 
narrators and the police. 1 have not made them plot, nor 
have I suggested: that they were dangerous anarchists 
except in the sense that all people who taik at random are 
dangerous.—Yours, etc., 

REGINALD TURNER. 

June 15. 





HOU, radiant Wisdom, shinest not apart 
In silent, lonely splendour, while there press 

A tew, rare master-spirits from the stress 
Of this dark life, to whom thy luminous heart 
Thou dost unfold: silent and veiled thy art 
To those alone who think to compass thee 
By traitor thrusts at poor Humanity 
Groping her blind-worm way through Custom’s mart. 
But all who dare to love and seek the light, 
Cleaving the shades that throng about the way, 
Shall still discern thy burning form among 
The wavering shades: on the grey lips of night 
Shall see thy gleam, and through the changeful day 
Know thee calm-featured, joyful, swi't, and strong. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE WANDERING HEIR.* 


“THIS is an extremely well-written and readable 

| book, whether we regard it mainly as a picture 
of Court life and manners in the seventeenth century, 
as an episode in the history of England, or as material 
for a full-length portrait of Charles II. and the forces 
that contributed to mould his character during the 
formative period from sixteen to twenty-five. The 
writer has not been anxious to generalise, to draw 
deductions or to point a moral (on the rare occasions 
upon which she does attempt anything of the kind, we 
more often than not see good reason for differing 
from her conclusions), but she has told a com- 
plicated story full of bewildering detail and of 
baffling side issues with a lucidity and a perseverance 
and a steady adherence to the best of the authorities 
that she has co-ordinated for the first time which 
demonstrate her at once to be an historical writer of 
no mean order. Her faults are, it would appear to us, 
acertain abruptness in opening up a subject and an 
occasional allusiveness, assuming knowledge which is 
not only unusual but frequently beyond the reach of 
the reader, however well informed. Full justice is not, 
perhaps, done either to Cardinal De Retz nor to 
Argyll, far though we are from sympathising with 
either character; certainly not to Dr. Earles. Who 
would recognise in this scantily - introduced tutor 
the eminent divine and witty author of the famous 
Microcosmographie ? But the writing is excellent. 
Miss Scott’s conception has been modelled in 
compact, nervous, and finely reserved English, and 
the theme disengaged from the larger background of 
Western Europe from 1646 to 1654 with an ease of 
presentation which seems to us to exhibit an advance 
upon her previous work on Prince Rupert and to place 
her upon a distinctly high plane as an historical 
memoirist. 

Picturesqueness in history is mainly a matter of 
perspective, and we have just got to that chronological 
point at which the Court life of the seventeenth century 
appears ina pre-eminently winning and attractive light. 
The Courts of those days were small comparatively and 
unostentatious as regards opulent display, yet rich 
enough to be not merely gay and animated but also 
artistic and even splendid. There was enough of the 
feudal element to lend a touch of the gorgeous from 
which the barbaric element had been, if not eliminated, 
at any rate greatly softened. Seen through the artistic 
medium by which they were careful to surround them- 
selves, the Courts of those times have lost nothing 
assuredly at the hands of such courtiers as 
Titian, Vandyck, Rubens, Velasquez, Moliére 
Racine, De  Sevigné, De Gramont, Dryden, 
and St. Evrémond. Neither the politics nor the 
administrative work of those days was too absorb- 
ing ; military operations themselves included a large 
element of pageant. Masques, hunting festivals, fine 
costumes, and /fétes champétres were capable of sunny 
realisation without the vast rectangular distances and 
glacial grandeurs of Versailles, The extraordinary 


* Tue Kino In ExILe. By Eva Scott, author of Rupert Prince 
Palatine. lllustrated. London: Constable. 1§s. net. 
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vicissitudes through which the chief dramatis persone 
of this regal mzse-en-scéne had to go lend a thoroughly 
human interest and character to the Royalty of the 
period. But it is unnecessary to labour the point. One 
has only to look at the genealogical table at the end of 
Miss Scott’s volume. Almost each single acorn of 
this far-spreading Royal Stuart oak, embracing the 
Palatines, the Oranges, the Charleses and Jameses 
and Ruperts and Maurices, has an_ individuality, 
an historic halo, a legend of its own. We 
become conscious of the charm of the period as 
soon as we begin toturn the pages of this book. The 
life depicted is such a strange mixture of a rigid 
antique formality, in which the right to occupy a 
stool inthe Royal presence becomes a matter of life and 
death, and a young, naive and expansive simplicity, 
animated by dazzling personalities and resplendent 
fétes, to which every dark obstacle of life appears 
illuminated by the rainbow tints of hope in cloudland. 
Such are the scenes at Fontainebleau in August, 1646, 
when the Prince of Wales met his cousin, the most 
Christian little King in the Forest. Some months are 
spent here in brilliant dalliance and courtship of the 
great heiress—who openly avows that she values an 
establishment above a husband—Mlle. de Montpensier. 
Charles, however, is severely handicapped at this period 
by the fact that he knows no French; he is still 
devoted to his ‘‘dear England” and has a strong 
English appetite for coarse beef and plum porridge. 
After Fontainebleau and Paris, where his mother was 
too poor to support him, he became the guest of his 
sister Mary and her generous and hospitable husband, 
the Stadtholder, William II. of Orange. Powerless 
against the sanguine temperament of youth were all 
the troubles of the Stuart House in the autumn and 
winter of 1648. Notwithstanding extreme poverty and 
an ever-growing anxiety, the festive season passed 
gaily at The Hague, where a large and merry family 
party was assembled. There were the young Prince 
and Princess of Orange, the Dowager-Princess with 
her many daughters, the lively Queen of Bohemia, 
Elizabeth Stuart, aunt of the English princes, and their 
Palatine cousins, her children. Of these last Rupert 
and Maurice were best known to Charles and James, but 
there were also present Philip,the youngest brother, and 
the Palatine Princesses Elizabeth, Louise, Henriette, 
and Sophie. Asthe whole family were remarkable for 
good looks, brilliant wit, and an esprit which no mis- 
fortunes could quench, there was no want of gaiety 
among them, and the youngest, handsomest, and 
liveliest princess, who was just the same age as Charles 
himself, made a considerable impression upon his 
cousin. A portrait of the espiégle Sophie forms the 
frontispiece to the present volume and does ample 
justice to her charms. A characteristic episode of this 
delightfully natural and youthful passage in Charles’s 
troubled career was the formation of the vexatious 
liaison with Lucy Walters, the brown, beautiful, bold 
creature who was to cause so much scandal, both poli- 
tical and social. 

Following dramatically close upon all these 
Christmas gaieties came the news of the King’s 
trial, and Charles certainly showed no lack of sen- 
sibility or of filial affection. He wrote pathetic 
appeals to Fairfax and to the Commons to save his 
father’s life; he offered ~himself as a substitute, and in 
direct opposition to his father’s wishes offered to 


make any surrender of regal prerogative that the 
Parliament might demand. Such offers, of course, 
were perfectly nugatory; the English army did 
not want assurances or hostages or guarantees; they 
demanded with a stern and remorseless insistence 
the head of the man of wrath. Inevitable as the event 
was, the news of it came to the young man with a 
terrible shock. On February 4, after some casual talk, 
Dr. Goffe addressed him suddenly as ‘* Your Majesty.” 
Charles comprehended instantly, and, bursting into 
tears, rushed into his bedroom. 

That Charles II. was as charming as possible in 
play-time there can be no matter of doubt, but the 
business of a political exile is of course to demon- 
strate and there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to how Charles performed this part of his task. Our 
opinion is that on the whole he did pretty well. His 
critics are much too reluctant to grant what should be 
axiomatic, namely that he had only achoice of evils to 
select from. In England, Scotland, or Ireland the posi- 
tion as against Cromwell was equally hopeless. Yet he 
had to do something, and although when we read of 
Charles signing the covenant, listening to six sermons 
in succession, and enduring prayers, exhortations, and 
theological discourses ‘‘ some of great length,” and 
flavoured with bitter invective against his father, 
his mother, and himself as his daily entertainment, we 
cannot help exclaiming with Géronte, “‘ Que diable 
allait il faire dans cette galére,” it is difficult to discover 
any less humiliating course of policy which would have 
enabled Charles to land in Great Britain and get 
together the material for his forlorn hope of 1651. 
Miss Scott is complaining more than once of Charles’s 
lack of dignity, but the less of this commodity a king 
in exile displays the better. James II. had plenty of 
dignity, but continued until the end of his life to depend 
for everything else upon the generosity of his country’s 
bitter enemy. Charles is frequently in these pages 
reproved for his indolence and the difficulty experienced 
by his Council in getting him to attend to their 
(generally very puny) affairs. But Charles at least had 
one vivid burst of energy in his life. In preparing the 
new army for England in February, 1651, he was 
indefatigable, riding continually, and being up early 
and late. Nothing was too trivial to claim his attention, 
nothing too troublesome for his undertaking, and his 
ready tact and personal charm enabled him to smooth 
over difficulties, conciliate hostile interests, and rally 
all to his own standard with an ease and rapidity that 
was truly marvellous. The courage and perseverance 
which he displayed during this dash for England, which 
came off finally in August, the risk of which was so 
enormous and the prospect of success so inconsider- 
able, are described with a lucidity and a care in the 
selection of details that has scarcely hitherto been 
approached. 

The narrative reveals the extent to which Charles 
took after his grandfather, Henri IV., in his capacity 
for enormous bursts of energy, followed by periods 
during which his pleasures absorbed him so wholly 
that no one could get him to attend to any business 
at all for weeks at a time. Mademoiselle had recog- 
nised the strong predominance of the Bourbon traits 
in her suitor, and, indeed, Charles’s winning charm, his 
wit, his tact, and his complete lack of religious or 
other scruples, were all most un-Stuart-like traits. 
With a somewhat superior energy and morale the 
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great French king shared to the full the Asiatic 
side of Charles’s temperament. Charles’s gifts of 
daring, endurance, and inspiration were expended 
at Worcester upon a cause which he must 
have known was in the last stages of despair. 
He had a bare 12,000 men, over a quarter of 
whom would not fight, with which to confront Crom- 
well, a host in himself, and over thirty thousand. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that from the Royalist 
point of view the energy lavished upon this forlorn 
hope was not one whit wasted. For it gave Charles a 
legend, it made his fame European, it converted him 
from an indifferent sample of a royal prince into a hero 
king who had staked his life for his patrimony and 
ancestral kingdom with a dash anda daring that none 
could gainsay. Asan exploit of strategy the expedi- 
tion was acomplete failure, but as an advertisement of 
a cause in a precarious condition it was a most signal 
success. The six weeks’ pilgrimage from Worcester 
to Shoreham occupies a little over sixty pages and 
loses nothing of its perennial interest in Miss Scott’s 
hands, concisely told, with no conjectural embroidery 
of any kind. It brings the first part of the present 
volume to a close. 

For some time previous to Charles’s return the 
exiled court had been all but penniless. Henrietta 
Maria had to sit in the cold with her youngest child for 
want of money to buy alog. All kinds of expedients, 
among them embassies to remote sovereigns in 
Muscovy, Persia, and Morocco, were set on foot with 
a view to raising the wind, and in some cases were 
only too literally successful, for in one case Charles’s 
envoy, together with his whole suite, was lost in a 
sand storm. The sovereign of Poland bowed 
the envoys to the door with the utmost politeness, 
but pleaded with probable justice that his own 
poverty would permit him nothing beyond a very 
small alms. In Moscow Culpepper was more successful, 
for patience in enduring the recital of the grandees’ titles 
was rewarded at length by 20,000 roubles in money, in 
addition to rich store of sables and furs, not to speak of 
the Gargantuan allowance of victuals during the envoys’ 
residence. In Spain and France it was far otherwise. 
Charles’s position in both countries was an essentially 
false one. Therulers were compelled by political neces- 
sity to be au mieux with Cromwell. The importunity of 
the exiles was a source of constant friction at Madrid, 
and it was made increasingly plain that nothing could be 
done for them. After acting uncomfortably enough as 
a catspaw between Mazarin and the leaders of the 
Fronde and hailing the Dutch war of 1652 as a tem- 
porary godsend, Charles was glad enough in 1654 
upon the receipt of a secret dole to get away finally 
from Paris. “If I know how he can get the money 
to leave,” said Clarendon, ‘‘I’m a Turk!” In July, 
54, however, he did eventually leave for Spa by way 
of Namur and Liége. Paris, The Hague, and Madrid 
were now alike closed to him, and the fortunes of his 
house were at their lowest point. Dignified the posi- 
tion certainly was not; but how is a transported 
monarch in poverty and exile to compass dignity? 
His position was one of unparalleled difficulty. He 
could do nothing against Cromwell. Living amid the 
political profligacy that always attends a revolution and 
a military despot, caught at a point of distress and 
disillusionment in his career, and finished educationally 
by a set of the most unscrupulous political adventurers 
from Mazarin downwards that Modern Europe had yet 
evolved, Charles learned to keep his own counsel, to 
dissemble, to hold his own, and to keep up the end of 
his cause in the main uncommonly well. The spec- 
tacle is not always an edifying one, but one does not 
go naturally to the side scenes of /a haute politique for 
examples of moral elevation. His emergence is a 
striking testimony to his powers of endurance no less 
than to his shrewdness and sangfrotd. And he 
managed, after all, to keep clear of the mean bourgeois 


and cruel vices. He showed his gratitude unvaryingly 
to anyone who did hima kindness ; he maintained a kind 
of affection for his own people. A sauntering and good- 
humoured sceptic of winning manners, an atmosphere 
of romance seems to clothe him wherever he goes, and 
we, thanks to Miss Scott, are enabled so agreeably to 
follow. THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


A NATIONAL LOSS. 
CRITICAL STUDIES AND FRAGMENTS. By S. Arthur Strong. With 


a Memoir of the Author by Lord Balcarres, M.P. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 16s. net. 


Tus is a book that probably will be read by very few in its 
entirety ; perhaps no part of it will be read by all save the 
Memoir, which is admirable in taste and persuasiveness. 
Why has Lord Balcarres not told us the year and place of 
Strong’s birth ? Even in the briefest memoir this would 
seem the natural beginning. This, however, was the only 
defect that I found except brevity, which, as the writer 
himself confesses, is a misfortune necessitated by circum- 
stances. One would gladly read at greater length about 
this man. Of all works of art, a life is most universally 
prized by humanity; and this man’s life bid fair to be a 
masterpiece. Especially one might fancy in England, and 
to-day, is such a character rare, such an intellect needed. 
Alertness, acumen, width, rapidity, decision, grasp, in- 
cisiveness, precision, such are the words which present 
themselves as one tries to seize and fix the impression 
made. But we should be unjust if we rested our admira- 
tion on such qualities and did not allow ourselves to be 
penetrated by something that comes after this dazzling 
first impression, diffusing an aroma of depth, suffering, 
refinement. As with a beautiful fragrance brought on a 
high wind, one realises how great and abundant the 
source of this second impression must have been, since it 
can persist like the breath of a wide clover field, in spite 
of the rapid freshness and energy which conveys and dis- 
perses it. I remember that my first sight of Mr. Strong 
did not prepossess me. He looked fanatical, over eager, 
supercilious ; but when I came to know him, I could no 
longer conceive how this impression had been produced. 
Few men have touched and acted on me more powerfully, 
and yet unfortunately I was able to see but little of him 
before he was taken away. What Lord Balcarres tells is 
what should immediately be known, but it must on no 
account be allowed to remain longer than is absolutely 
necessary all that is given to the public. It is a delicate 
silver-point sketch, but we must have a bold and masterly 
portrait of this man among the National Biographies. An 
Oriental scholar by profession, he was by nature one of 
those about whom other men describe greater or lesser 
orbits. The weight of his character and the illuminating 
power of his intellect created order and subordination 
about him, and within him also there were order and pro- 
portionate preponderance. The number and variety of 
things that he was able to value and therefore enjoy were 
amazing. Lord Balcarres thinks he would inevitably have 
been drawn into politics and perhaps have found his most 
congenial function as Governor of one of our Oriental 
dependencies. It sounds like censure of our public life to 
suppose that once having tested his worth, it could have 
spared him so far from home. 

There is an inevitable disappointment about a 
literary monument which consists of notes on col- 
lections of pictures and drawings and brief reviews 
of philological, historical, antiquarian, and biographical 
books. The author alone had sufficient width of inte- 
rest ; no one else may be found to care to read them all ; 
they are too brief, too condensed, for those who know 
next to nothing of the subjects treated. The man who 
could do these things proves himself capable of supreme 
achievements, but they cannot constitute such an achieve- 
ment. However, for everyone something will be found, 
over and above the memoir, through which this piercing 
and quickening light may reach him, be his interest art 
or science, philosophy or religion, manners or history, 
antiquities or music or poetry. The table of contents has 
sixteen complete items on art, introductions to collec- 
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tions of pictures or reviews of books, or notes attracting 
attention to the solution or difficulty of questions concern- 
ing origins. Strong was eminent for intuition and a clear- 
ness of judgment which it was not wise to attempt to hood- 
wink. Following the complete items are thirteen frag- 
ments concluding with one on ,Mozart. Next come ten 
items on history and literature; these are, as a rule, of 
more general interest than those on art, but possess 
less unity of intention, regarded as a whole. Seventeen 
items dealing with religion, philosophy, and archeology 
follow ; the'whole of these are reviews, as the bulk of the 
foregoing class were, and in them Mr. Strong is occasion- 
ally seen on his chosen ground, the Oriental languages. 
Lastly, in appendices, we have a list of his most notable 
purchases for the Chatsworth Library, a list of his 
original contributions to Orientalism, and a third 
of articles by him, not reprinted, some of them not yet 
unearthed from the piles of periodical literature. The 
book contains two admirable portraits from originals by 
Legros and the Countess Gleichen, a photograph, and a 
sketch of Strong on his deathbed by Sir C. Holroyd. 
There are, too, twenty-four illustrations to such papers as 
needed them. Inthe review of Froude’s book on Erasmus, 
whom Strong resembled not only in feature, there is a 
passage which may be quoted as characteristic and of wide 
interest : 

“The disappearance of the old universal language (i.e., 
Latin) widened the natural gulf between England and the 
Continent; and so it has come to pass that when a new 
star rises above the European horizon, we are slow to 
hear of it, and still slower to believe in it. Dr. Johnson, 
our literary dictator in the eighteenth century, would have 
sent Voltaire to the plantations; Goethe had to wait till 
the end of his days for a prophet to arise ‘from the moun. 
tains of the North,’ and he was not altogether fortunate 
when he found him; and it will be long before the true 
greatness of Renan can assert itself in this country against 
the orthodoxy of Christians and the Chauvinism of Jews. 
But in the days of Erasmus, Europe was still bounded 
into a solid whole by community of faith and—at least 
for the learned—community of speech; and though he was 
never able to speak English, he remains the solitary in- 
stance of a man at the very heart of a great European 
movement who was recognised as such and appreciated in 
England.” 

Here we have condensation of reflection, width in range 
of illustration, and caustic pithiness of deliverance, as of 
one that suffers from lack of time and space to unfold 
his mind. Indeed, a review or a preface is sorry measure 
of both, and later on, ill-health added to this constraint 
an emphasis that may well betray the instinct to hide from 
himself how he lacked the strength to make efforts he so 
well knew to be called for. Nothing can be more tragic: 
it was not that his mind lost richness, but that his body no 
longer supported it by the tranquillity of health and the 
serenity of ease, both of which were necessary, as well as 
ampler occasion for the marshalling of those great stores 
of ordered information which were to be lost before they 
had been half employed. His style is set with diamonds 
of sarcasm such as this: “To most periods distance lends 
their enchantment. What we half invent we entirely ap- 
prove.” (P. 52.) And this: “ The artless chronicler who 
makes everything look probable except the whole ” (p. 135), 
which applies equally well to artless art critics and his- 
torians. Sagacity, information, wit; their actual use only 
hinted at what they might have effected had they been 
spared. He prepared himself to live greatly and then 
died. The preparation itself was am achievement of the 
rarest, as of the most beneficial kind for this age; it was 
in “ totality,” as Matthew Arnold called it. “What the 
man is, depends upon his having more or less reached the 
measure of a perfect, a total man.” Yes, therefore is this 
man our great loss, a truly national loss. He said, “ It is 
impossible to harm the dead, even with our stupidity.” 
(P. 145.) Recollecting this keen, constructive spirit now 
“passed beyond our limits,” one shudders at one’s own 
stupidity, in fear of wronging the dead, not in their unas- 
sailable peace, but in their effect upon the living, which 
intelligence may enlarge, which stupidity may confine. 
May these words of mine be preserved from doing such 
wrong. T. Sturce Moore. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WONDER. 
HERETICS. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. London: John Lane. 
Price 5s. net, 

In this book Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy is more clearly 
stated than ever before. Yet since it consists of a series 
of attacks on different modern heretics and heresies the 
statement is mainly negative. Mr. Chesterton’s business 
is to tell us what he does not believe. It is only by in- 
ference or from incidental statements that we learn what 
he does believe. This is the natural disadvantage of 
destructive criticism, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Ches- 
terton will soon write a book in which the criticism will be 
all constructive ; for what interests the world in whatever 
he writes is the fact that he is, unlike many clever men, a 
constructive critic of life. He has a positive philosophy of 
his own. People, objects, and events move him not merely 
to pleasure or to pain, but to consistent reflection His 
mind is not at the mercy of moods or circumstances. It 
has a trained and individual habit of thought. He ex- 
periences and observes life with the zest of one in whose 
brain some great scientific theory is forming. The theory 
may not yet be clear, the facts may not be all ascertained, 
nor, so far as they are ascertained, may they all seem to 
comply with the theory. But the eagerness and wonder 
of discovery possess him. There is nothing aimless either 
in what he does or in what he writes. And so he grows 
impatient of the aimlessness of the world. He is eager 
that we should all have ideals. He sees that just as no 
man of science could observe phenomena to any purpose 
unless some working hypothesis directed his observations, 
just as an artist whose only aim was to imitate could not 
paint a picture at all, so the man who lives doing whatever 
comes to hand only to pass the time must make nothing 
of his life because he has no reason for doing anything. 
The really practical man, he tells us again and again, is 
always directed by ideals. It is our modern vice that we 
have lost all ideals. The river of our life is cut off 
from its source among the heights of romance and 
dammed from its goal in the infinite sea. It spreads ever 
shallower and more stagnant, and there is no health in it. 
But as the want of ideals makes the minds of men stag- 
rant and unhealthy, so unhealthiness impoverishes or per- 
verts their ideals. The healthy man, Mr. Chesterton tells 
us, produces ideals as the healthy plant produces flowers ; 


and ideals, like flowers, are the source of life. We must 
be healthy again before we can think rightly. Yet we 
cannot be healthy without thinking rightly. Things are 


not very hopeful on this showing. We seem to be living 
in a circle of our own vices. But Mr. Chesterton has a 
way out of it; and his wav is by means of faith. As 
things are, we reason too much, and, like hypochondriacs, 
we reason with perverted intensity about our own insides. 
Nothing is good or bad but thinking makes it so, and we by 
a morbid twist are disposed to think everything to the bad. 
This I take to be the real sense of Mr. Chesterton’s attacks 
upon reason, which are often too summary. He seems 
to assume that reason is a mere machinery bound to go 
wrong. He forgets that like action it is an inevitable part 
of the life of man; and that like action it is glorious when 
a great ideal controls it, and inglorious only when it is aim- 
less. Hypochondriac reason,at the mercy of carnal humours, 
has no aim and leads a man nowhere ; it is only a restless 
nightmare of the life of thought ; but reason, fixed upon a 
great ideal, is the eye of the mind. Mr. Chesterton him- 
self is for ever reasoning, and his advice to us to disregard 
our reason is a counsel which he is too wise himself to 
follow. Even the hypochondriac can appeal from his 
lower habits of thought to his higher. All that Mr. 
Chesterton writes is such an appeal. His attacks upon 
reason are attacks upon aimless or perverted hypochondriac 
reasoning. His heretics are all unhealthy reasoners. 
The first three of them, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and Mr. Wells, suffer from different forms of supermania. 
They all wish the world to be ruled by some kind of strong, 
stern man; and this is a counsel of despair, implying that 
the hope of Salvation is outside men and not in them. Mr. 
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Kipling loves discipline for its own sake, and makes an 
ultimate ideal of it. He would discipline the world out 
of all nationalism and individuality. He does not love 
men for what they are; he is only interested in them for 
what he would like to make of them. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
despises men. The common way of life is nothing to 
him. Men interest him only as possible playthings for the 
superman. Mir. Wells has studied man not from life 
but in the museum, and his superman is to treat men as the 
biologist treats amimals. All of these, in fact, suffer from 
an unhealthy dissatisfaction with the world as it is. 
They would have it different before they can live at ease 
in it, and they postulate the superman as a means of mak- 
ing it suffer the change they desire. But Mr. Chesterton 
exhorts us to defizht in the world as it is. We have only 
to be aware of the wonder and glory of existing men and 
things to reach a healthy state of mind, and with health 
will come ideals and an aim in life. It is by an unnatural 
process that we have stripped life of its romance. Men by 
nature see the romance of things. It is only words that 
become prosaic by an artificial literary process. This fact 
he illustrates by an apt example: “ The word signal-box,” 
he says, “is unpoetical. But the thing signal-box is not 
unpoetical. It is a place where men, in an agony of 
vigilance, light blood-red and sea-green fires to keep other 
men from death.” This is true; but Mr. Chesterton 
carries his principle of wondering at everything rather too 
far. Wonder is all a matter of comparison, and some things 
only seem wonderful to us because others do not. Mr. 
Chesterton would have us be filled with amazement by our 
own feet. If we wondered as much as he desires we 
should never have time for anything else. We should sit 
gaping at the rising sun, or a pillar-box, or the current 
issue of the Daily Mail indiscriminately. For, on Mr. 
Chesterton’s principle, the Daily Mail, being a symptom 
of the delightful riddle of the universe, is as thrilling as 
anything else. He writes a chapter, indeed, to prove that it 
is not thrilling, but that is only because it has bored him 
into a temporary inconsistency. This philosophy of 
wonder, useful enough as a tonic, has its dangers for those 
wh; would live upon it; and it has its dangers for Mr. 
Chesterton. It disposes him to be careless of perfection 
and impatient of the instinct which seeks for perfection at 
all costs. “I for one,” he says, “confess that I am only 
slightly interested in literature as such.” Now, what dis- 
tinguishes literature from writing which is not literature 
is the writers effort to say what he has to say as 
well as he possibly can. The effort may be unsuccessful, 
but unless it is made the result cannot be literature. With- 
out it no writer can express his ideas or communicate his 
emotions ; for it is only by means of beauty of form that 
ideas can really be expressed or emotions communicated. 
You can state facts sometimes in any words that come to 
hand. The best means of communicating emotions 1s 
poetry, and poetry is distinguished from prose by the 
beauty of its form. In fact, beauty of form is a means 
of expression in itself, and the most potent of all means ; 
and when a writer says that he is not interested in 
literature as such he can only mean that he is not in- 
terested in the most potent means of expression at his 
command ; in short, that he is not really anxious to express 
himself. Of course, Mr. Chesterton does not mean th’s. 
A hundred passages in this book prove that he cannot 
mean it. But that he should have found it possible to 
think for a moment that he did believe it is a proof of the 
danger of his philosophy. There is one great factor in 
human life which he seems to have overlooked and under- 
estimated somewhat; and that is the instinct for perfec- 
tion, the artistic instinct, you may call it, which works in 
every kind of human activity and impels men to do the best 
they can both in trifles and in great matters. That instinct 
is in conflict with Mr. Chesterton's doctrine of universal 
wonder, since those who are possessed by :t are disposed 
to be critical, to make a sharp distinction between what 
seems to them well done and what does not, even in 
nature. It also needs to be directed by great ideals so 
that it may not degenerate into a blind labour upon trifles, 


But rightly directed it is the chief motive power in man. 
It is more absolutely and plainly manifested in literature 
and in all art than in any other kind of human activity. Art, 
indeed, is a means Ly which man can express his instinct 
for perfection, freed from the impediments which hamper 
that instinct in all his other activities ; and for that reason 
art has always been delightful for its own sake to all 
healthy races. To say this is not to preach those ex- 
travagances of the doctrine of art for arts sake which 
Mr. Chesterton refutes so well. The artist, of course, 
must express life and not art. Art is the process, not the 
subject matter. But he must be profoundly interested in 
the process or he is not an artist.- And when Mr. Chester- 
ton says that he is not interested in literature as such, he 
would have us believe that he is not and does not wish to 
be a producer of literature ; which is absurd. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





A WANDERER’S MEMOIRS. 

TRACKS OF A ROLLING Stone. By the Hon. Henry J. Coke. 
London: Smith, Elder. tos. 6d. 
Tue author of this delightful book was born in the later 
twenties, during the last years of the reign of George IV. 
One of his earliest memories is of a coachman driving to 
his home at Kensington, then a place of green fields, 
with the news of the death of that King. <A few years 
later, he recollects, he was taken to a children’s ball at 
St. James’s Palace, where he saw William IV., who 
“bated the tax upon beer,” in his blue sailor coat, with 
a pocket full of sugar plums, sitting on a throne beside 
his Queen. He remembers Lord Anglesey, who lost a 
leg at Waterloo; Lord Lynedoch, who was in Mantua at 
the time of the siege ; and the famous Lady Holland, who 
held a Whig salon and “changed dresses with her maid 
and hid herself in the cellar” during a summer thunder- 
storm. It is strange that all that stately life, in its 
gallant clothes, with all its brilliance and glitter, should 
seem so foreign, so far away, after so short a time. It is 
like coming across some lithographs by Gavarni among 
a batch of the season’s novels to read of those dead 
people, now so little speken of, in the pages of this 
history. 

Our historian was but eleven years old when he 
was taken to a naval academy—a terrible place—where 
boys were roasted (in the manner of Tom Brown) and 
“ whirligigged,” or cut across the palms with a spinning 
slate-edge. Mr. Coke was roasted and whirligigged ac- 
cording to the best traditions of the Academy, after which 
he was free to whirligig and to roast those junior to him- 
self. A year or so later he joined H.M.S. Blonde, and 
set sail in her one bitter winter day as a naval cadet. He 
passed round the Cape in her, to the China Sea, among 
such a company of neverstrikes as will never again tread 
a deck. “Old Jimmy Bartlett of my watch had a hole 
in his chest half an inch deep from a_boarding-pike.” 
The captain had sailed with Nelson’s Hardy. One of 
the quartermasters had been a smuggler. Once a month 
on an average a man was flogged with the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
“the cat and no discipline ” being then the rule. While 
in Chinese waters the crew of the Blonde were engaged in 
several actions and burnt a quantity of powder. 
Mr. Coke contracted -“a severe attack of fever” 
and had to come home. He left the Navy shortly after 
his return to England and saw no more of the never- 
strikes, with their quids and ringlets, and held no more 
Dover Courts in the midshipman’s berth. That old way 
of life, and those old wooden ships, with their rows of 
thirty-two pounders, have passed away with the crinoline 
and the chignon. They are as strange to us as trouser- 
straps or as the jests of Sydney Smith, or as duelling, or as 
the novel of Pelham. “Ou sont ils Vierge Souveraine ? ” 
They are as dim and as antique to us as the ark of Noah. 

After leaving the Navy Mr. Coke went to Cambridge, 
and then to London, where he met most of the famous 
men of the day. Among them were Thackeray, Tenny- 
son, Millais (then in his pre-Raphaelite period), John 
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Leech, and Frederick Leighton. He saw Garibaldi at 
about this time, at a reception at Stafford House. Society 
had gathered there, in its stars and diamonds, to do him 
honour, but the patriot wore a red flannel shirt, like a 
miner at the goldfields, and stood thus, splendid in his 
scarlet, surrounded by his worshippers. Bulwer Lytton 
was among the company, “ looking dingy in his black satin 
scarf,” and pondering sad matters in what Carlyle (we 
believe) called his “rudiment of a soul.” There were 
giants alive in those days. Disraeli was alive, a glittering 
and splendid figure, an arbiter of waistcoats, beringed, 
jewelled, and perfumed. We read of him dressed in black 
velvet “ with a red sash round his waist,” into which, with 
Oriental splendour, he had thrust a jewelled dagger-sheath. 
Lady Morgan, the “ Wild Irish Girl,” was then in town, 
with memories of Byron and Lady Caroline Lamb. One 
had not to go far away to meet Captain Marryat, to hear 
wild yarns of Jonahs in the bellies of whales, living on 
blubber, for a year at a time. 

At the end of 1849 Mr. Coke sailed for the West 
Indies, where he met some friends eager for a sporting trip 
from St. Louis to the Rocky Mountains. They went by 
steamer up the Missouri to Omaha, near the junction of 
the Platte river, where they set out into the prairie. The 
land they crossed was unknown, and uncharted, for since 
Lewis and Clark had passed it (rather to the north) no 
white man, save a stray trapper or trader had ventured 
thither. It was mostly a rocky, desert country, barren 
save for a little grass, and lifeless save for rattlesnakes 
and wolves. Near the rivers were sometimes a few Sho- 
shone Indians, who lived by fish-spearing. 

The adventurers passed a few pleasant days hunting 
buffalo, after they had won through the bad lands, but 
fresh buffalo steak was but a poor return for the agonies 
of the trail. The mosquitoes swarmed, the men were 
mutinous, and “Oh, these devils of mules! After repack- 
ing they rolled, they kicked and bucked, they screamed 
and bit, as though we were all in hell.” Now and then 
the brutes bolted into rivers to the prejudice of the stores. 
In a very weary and destitute condition the expedition 
reached Fort Laramie, where the soldiers in garrison 
tried to persuade them to turn back, but without effect. 
They pushed on beyond Laramie into the wilderness, 
where the party broke up. Mr. Coke made an effort to 
get through to Oregon or Fort Vancouver ; but before he 
arrived there he had some terrible experiences at the 
Shoshone river, where one of his company was drowned. 
When he reached the West Coast he visited San Fran- 
cisco and the gold diggings at Sacramento. At the gold 
diggings he met the friend of a murderer, who had been 
lynched on a tree there the day before. This friend had 
attended the murderer to the “table under a big elm” 
which served for a scaffold. “When he was getting on 
the table,” said the friend, “he asked me to lend him my 
revolver to shoot the foreman of the jury.” The rope was 
still dangling from the bough, and a crowd was still 
gazing at it reverently as the digger told the story of his 
friend’s death to his chance acquaintance. “ Jim was a 
purticler friend o’ mine,” he said, “and I help’d to hang 
him.” One seldom has that final satisfaction. 

But perhaps the best part of the book is that which 
follows, describing the author’s life in London among 
famous people. Shortly after his return from America, 
the poet Rogers, then a man of great age, who “ always 
looked like a death’s head,” but was “ not quite as dead as 
he looked,” invited him to one of his famous breakfasts. 
He met Tennyson at the rooms of a friend and had 
a long talk with him about pipes and tobacco. He met 
Lord Dundonald of “El Gamo” fame, an old “ grey 
lion” with a “tousled mane,” then hearty and tough, 
though Marryat, who had been his midshipman, had been 
dead several years. Lord Dundonald was an impressive 
figure. “One expected to see him pick his teeth with a 
pocket boarding pike.” In later years Mr. Coke met Richard 
Burton, a mysterious imperturbable, perhaps the most 
fascinating figure of any mentioned in the book. With 
stray memories such as these, and with some account of 


the Court of the last Napoleon (such a Court !), the charm- 
ing book comes to an end. 

It is seldom that a reviewer has the pleasure of read- 
ing a book so entertaining, so full of the delight of living, 
as this. It is a delightful book, humorous, kindly, and full 
of colour. It compares with any book of memoirs of the 
last decade. As a book of travel (we speak now of the 
naval and Far Western chapters) it ranks with many of 
the very best known to us: with Dilke’s, Lewis's, Tre- 
lawney’s, Keane’s, and others It is a pleasure to us ‘o 
testify to the worth of such a book. 





FICTION. 


DEMETRIO PIANELLI. By Emilio de Marchi. Translated from 
the Italian by Margaret Newett. London: J. M. Dent 
and Co. 1905. 6s. 


It’s A Way THry Have 1n THE ArMy. By Lady Helen Forbes. 
London: Duckworth and Co. 1gos. 6s. 
A CAPITAL novel is Demetrio Pianelli, anid we congratulate 
Miss Margaret Newett on having chosen it for translation. 
Without betraying any marked original gift, the author 
charms us by the warmth of his heart and human under- 
standing. What is grateful to us in the Italian novel ‘s 
the sense of head and heart being at one, not warring an- 
tagonistically like two brothers, each jealous of the other's 
province. English people no doubt might call Demetrio 
Pianelli sentimental, but English people would be wrong. 
Sentimentalism is almost exclusively the product of natures 
which, opposing heart to head, react from bouts of cold 
practical common sense in fits of idealistic feeling. The 
ordinary English novel, like the ordinary English song, is 
sentimental, just because the writer is afraid of “ giving 
way ” to his emotions instead of boldly justifying them by 
the force of his passionate feeling, with heart and brain 
and soul all blending and flowing freely together, as we 
feel them unified, for example, in the song of a great 
prima donna. Demetrio Pianelli is the story of a dry and 
crusty bachelor, who, on his meagre official salary of 
1,400 lire, is suddenly called upon, by the suicide of his 
dashing and elegant brother Caesare, to support his beauti- 
ful widow Beatrice and her four children, and pay their 
outstanding debts of 5,000 lire. Signor Demetrio, “ with 
his heavy peasant step and the air of an old _black- 
smith in his holiday clothes,” has scraped together 
3,000 lire, his savings distilled from a life of poverty, 
a life without amusements, without passions, with- 
out caprices, saved halfpenny by halfpenny as _ his 
provision against age, but the foolish and light-headed 
widow does not recognise that this “rough clod-hopper of 
an uncle” is trying to save the family. She orders extra- 
vagant mourning for herself and her children, and firmly 
believes that Demetrio is trying to cheat her when he 
begins to sell off the furniture, pictures, and elegant 
knick-knacks in order to pay the bills. A rich farmer, 
Paolino, Demetrio’s friend, at the sight of the beautiful 
widow “begins to feel his heart is out of order,” and 
finally asks Demetrio to be the go-between and negotiate 
a match. Demetrio then suddenly sees that his sister-in- 
law is a beautiful woman, and an obscure temptation 
arises in his heart—if instead of torturing soul and body 
to make both ends meet he, too, had been able to permit 
himself the luxury and the pleasure of making love! The 
more he represses the thought the more the sight of 
Beatrice disturbs him, and, knowing himself disloyal to 
his friend and ridiculous in his crusty bachelorhood, he 
puts off from day to day his task of matchmaker. At last, 
when he has fallen ill of a nervous fever, Beatrice comes 
to his bedside to tell him cheerfully that Paolino has 
offered her marriage by letter and she must accept him 
for the sake of the children. The analysis of Demetrio’s 
bitter confusion of mind is admirably done. Not till the 
end has Beatrice any idea how this rugged man has 
defended her from creditors and enemies, how he has 
lost his little Government post by his quarrel with his 
official chief, the Cavalieziere Balzalotti, who has tried to 
entrap her, and how he has spent his last farthing on her 
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children. When she comes, however, to him for the last 
time with a request that he will write to Paolino, who is 
unworthily listening to slanders on her chastity, Beatrice, 
“who is unaccustomed to think of anyone but herself, 
begins to guess the truthi: 

“The violent necessity of not showing herself hard and 
ungrateful to the man who had been so good to her seemed 
to evoke all that was good, charitable, and delicate in her 
heart. She experienced a strong sense of suffocation; her 
breast swelled, her heart began to beat painfully as if some- 
thing had broken within her, as if, in that first intelligent 
effort of her life, the doll became a woman. 

“Certainly something alive and warm gushed from that 
suffering.” 

Demetrio, having spent his last penny, is transferred 
from Milam to the fever-stricken Tuscan Maremma, but 
he carries into exile the memories of sweetness : 

“Something sweet had been distilled into his life and 
filtered like a tiny, most refreshing stream of consolation 
through the old bitterness of his existence. When he tried 
to trace it back to his source, he seemed to remember that 
the had felt it flow the moment when Beatrice, coming 
back to him, had laid her hand on his head... . 
Perhaps you have not passed uselessly into the life of this 
woman.” 


This novel, J’s a Way They Have in the Army, 
which bears every mark of being a transcript of actual ex- 
perience, will certainly not tend to raise the reputation of 
the British officer in the public's eyes. “ An officer and a 
gentleman,” is a phrase that must be often used ironically 
nowadays, judging by the heroine, Lady Blanche’s, ex- 
periences in a hill station in India, as the new married wife 
of Captain Charlesworth, of the 27th Lancers. Captain 
Charlesworth himself is admirably sketched, smart 
in bearing, but without an idea in his head, with 
an horizon strictly bounded by polo matches on 
one hand and a D.S.O. on the other. The regiment 
has three good officers in Captains Gillespie, Maclean, and 
Mackenzie, two of whom, at the close of the story, send 
in their papers on the ground that they are “ blocked all 
round from getting any good out of their profession or 
doing any good in it,” the system om which the army is 
run, according to them, being only good “ for the man with 
money, who wants am occupation and is unable to make 
one for himself,” and for “the middle-class man who 
thereby claims a position which he could not attain other- 
wise.” The other officers introduced to us are all Society 
types, such as Major MacCorquodale, whose laurels were 
won at the expense of the other sex, not his own—on the 
barrack square he was feeble, but before the footlights he 
was sublime—he fell off the meekest horse that ever wore 
shoes, but he waltzed as perfectly as mortal mam could; 
Major Wimble, “the curled and oiled second-in-com- 
mand”; and Sir Herbert Flinton, a subaltern, “who 
had inherited a large income and a new baronetcy 
from a ‘soap-boiling grandfather.” Although there 
may be some feminine bias shown in the scenes of 
vulgar flirtation and atrocious bad manners on the part 
of the regimental ladies, Mrs. Culloch, Mrs. Eden, etc., 
there seems to be considerable truth in the two indict- 
ments against the army written between the lines 
of the novel, the first being that “the army is run on a 
system of jobs, and that a man doesn’t get on by merit, 
but by favour,” the second being that our officers can’t 
lead “because they haven't got the brains and they 
haven’t got the blood.” The aristocrat to-day does not 
go to the line as a profession, neither does the really 
clever middle-class man. The moneyed middle-class man 
who wants an easy life and social standing has, according 
to our author, transformed the old traditions decidedly 
for the worse. So bad is the breeding of most of the 
characters described that when Lady Blanche’s maid, 
Jennings, nice-looking and quietly dressed, marries Cap 
tain MacGusty, of the Highlanders, in a few weeks she 
dominates Pultanpore society “as she had dominated the 
housekeeper’s room at Heribert Abbey.” Lady Blanche 
runs the gauntlet of Pultanpore vulgarity till fate relents, 
and by the kindly removal of Captain Charlesworth by 
enteric -permits her to marry again, this time the right 


man, Donald Mackenzie. The sting of the story is con- 
veyed in Donald’s last words: “Some day we will send 
one of our younger sons into the army—but not, I think, 
into my regiment, unless it is vastly improved.” The 
artistic merits of the book are not remarkable, but we are 
grateful to the author for setting down calmly and in- 
cisively her picture of the deterioration of officers’ orale, 
a deterioration which seems part and parcel of the general 
lowering of standards in “good society.” Frankness is 
what is needed, and Lady Helen Forbes’s book throws 
interesting sidelights on painful facts brought home to 
the public three years ago. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


THE ART OF THE Musician. By Henry G. Hanchett. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


To none is Art more beautiful than to the ignorant sensi- 
tivist whose eyes are undetained by technique. The man 
who is not an artist may well avoid such studies as 
separate inspiration from rule in works of art which should 
appeal to him as unities and not as compounds. The 
sense of colour should never degenerate into the sense of 

Something equally commonplace may be said 
for the benefit of listeners to music; but we refrain from 
saying it at the expense of a volume of considerable value. 

It is true that Mr. Hanchett breathes no secret, thinks 
aloud no thought more valuable than a thought of 
machinery and device. It is true, moreover, that he chats 
at times after the fashion of a writer whose verbiage is 
no more to him than a connecting string. But his thought 
of machinery and device is sound and apt; he supplies 
zest for a re-reading of Beethoven and Schubert. 

The use of the Hanchetts of this world is easily 
seen if one reflects that no art is more in the grasp of 
form and rule than the music which is published and 
performed for the general ear. What is a symphony, a trio, 
a quartet, a concerto, but a sonata, and what is a sonata 
but a form as elaborate as a telescope? Who, without a 
key turned by another hand, would, unless musician born, 
perceive the nature of the unity in a sonata by Beet- 
hoven? Eight notes sound in the brain of a composer, 
and they grow into a work of four movements. For twenty 
minutes one is rapt in the form evolved upon these eight 
notes. Eight notes of melody become the parent of three 
melodies. There is opulence in thrift. 

It is, however, just this opulence which confuses the 
listener, unless he have some real knowledge of musical 
structure. Pictorial art amd verbal literature he can judge 
by reference to life and his own voice. They do not slip 
from him as he viewsthem. But music, though it may Le 
brought to the desk of privacy, often runs by like a train 
at might. Dim people are ipt into distance ; 
there are lights in the windows, and the track is bare 

in. Music carries voices in light, and they should be 
heard and the light It is no pedantry for 
a Hanchett to say, apropos a fugue, this vaice is Dux and 
that voice is Comes. 

.The word “ voice” brings us to the old question, what 
is music? Perhaps one may say of it at least that it is 
art without anecdote; it is emotion deprived of the words 
that confess and distract. It is a voice, a colour; it is 
within form and not of form. It is movement, not quest. 
Like all art, it beautifies the secondary sources of its 
being. The music of the Miserere has a beauty that is 
not shamed by daffodils outside the sumless church that 
chants it. The grey clocks of the dandelions do not float 
more uncriticisably on air than the happiest of Wald- 
teufel’s dances. 

But like all arts, music is inexorably limited ‘by the 
eat of man. Beethoven is considered a prodigy apart from 
his music, because he could conceive of sixteen sounds 
between two tones. And yet, between two tones, 
between F and G, between A and B, lie sym- 
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phonies unimaginably lovely, never perhaps to be 
heard by human ears. It may well be that the 
adagio of Beethoven’s C sharp minor sonata moves like 
the hurricane for ears our ken; ‘it may be that its 
close melody, which hardly raises the amorous hand that 
plays at, administers to ex-human ears the ‘shock of pre- 
cipices that confront the sea. 

Yet is this work great music, so exquisite is its sym- 
pathy with our limited sense of the beauty of evening. 
We, and not the pianoforte, are the imstrument for whom 
it is written. 

Mr. Hanchett, regarding melody as “the child of 
inspiration,” does not allow it of itself to “raise a piece 
to artistic rank.” It is inconceivable, however, that 
defects of workmanship should withhold artistic rank 
from the trio in the B minor scherzo of Chopin, from the 
Impromptu in C minor and major of Schubert, from the 
flute-air in Zauberflote, or from the Dead March in Saul. 
Songs are these that the foreunger can evoke from a five- 
octave keyboard; songs are these that might indeed have 
travelled from remote intelligences into the brains of 
these wonderful men Yet, though one thinks not of 
them as of things made on any anvil or in any crucible, 
the impress of these men’s minds is on them. The works 
that could articulate them had to be great. As for the 
sudden descent of melody upon a composers mind, it 
seems to denote that he is an Impressionist; in plainer 
language a medium. If so, he need not repine; it is good 
for the ego in artists that they should feel they transmit 
aa well as create. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOOKS AND LAW. 


Tue Muwnictpat. YEAR Book FoR 1905. Edited by Robert 
Donald. London: Edward Lloyd, Limited. 

Dictionary oF Lecat Quotations. By J. W. Norton-Kyshe. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 

Locat GovERNMENT LAW AND LEGISLATION IN 1904. By W. H. 
Dumsday. London: Hadden, Best and Co. 


Urpan, Porice, anp SANITARY LEGISLATION IN 1904. Com- 
piled and arranged by F. N. Keen. London: P. S. King 
and Co. 1905. 


THE Municit Year Book, as its able editor, Mr. Robert 
Donald, justly claims for it, still increases in size and in 
value as a work of reference. The bulk of the work, 300 
pages, is taken up with Municipal, Urban, and Rural 
Councils in England and Wales ; fo: ages are given to 
London, ten to Scotland, and six to Ireland. Then there 
are 100 pages on water supply, gas, tramways, electricity, 
and housing, and another hundred for other forms of Local 
Government work, ending up with some interesting re- 
turns relating to local taxation and municipal trading. 

The author of this work has evidently spent a vast amount 
of learned leisure in collecting judicial dicta, principally 
from the most famous ornaments of the English Bench. 
pd judges have been remarkable for either wit or literary 
gifts ; but Mr. Norton-Kyshe has done his best to make 
the sub-headings of the law instructive and entertaining 
to students and practitioners. Some platitudes might 
have been omitted, as when (p. 170) Jessel, Master of 
— solemn! Fs wae A observed: “Mistakes are the inevitable 
ot o 


Mr. Dumsday’s useful annual contains, as usual, three 
main parts: (1) The ged general Acts of 1904 relating 
to focal te government; (2) the Local Government cases for 
the year ey ember 30, 1904; and (3) orders, regu- 
lations, etc., by the Local Government Board and 
other De ante for the same period. It appears to 
be, as before, complete and carefully executed. 


Mr. Keen’s book was suggested by a paragraph in 
the special er issued by the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on August 5 of last year. 
The Committee there stated that they had gought to 

standardise” all the classes in local bills relating to 
police and sani legislations. They have thus laid 
precedents which will influence future legislation, 

and in this book Mr. Keen has separated the eleven Acts 


year, set out in a convenient way the “police and 
sanitary” sections, excluding tramways, gas, land, finance, 
Set Si eae ha nang a Gaol a 
in Mr. Keen 

pombe ulged in a philosophical an 








LATER PEEPS AT 
PARLIAMENT. 


By H. W. LUCY 


( Tob M. P.,” of Punch), with over 300 illustrati 
“FLC.G % .” (F. Carruthers Gould). Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 1 sal. 


Athenaeum: “ We welcome Mr. heey’ most entertai: 
yields some of the most admir Gf the costeas a Reg which 
Daily Chronicle : “He ( r. Lucy) has become a itory of Parlia- 
mentary stories = ong AY men on all sides of the ~ 4 and he tells 
thom in 2 manner which furnishes us with th very pleasant reading. 
Ws pom as best. There i 34 no descri pave arliament snc equal to 
u 
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NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF 
THE APPLIED ARTS. 


the Applied Arts of past, 
information roe to collectors and Ee. 
bee attention has boon pad the illustrations, which are boty numa 
Colour. Crown Bvo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. ” 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, By W. Prrcaimx Kxowtse. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frevenicx Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kewvricx. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Peacr Bars. 


NOVELS BY THE 


Late HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


THE SOWERS. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. THE VELVET GLOVE. 
SIXPENCE. 
It is evident that the popelarty of SOWERS, IN KE ecrimen did not die 





with him. His <4 Ty S TENTS, and 
THE VELVET G triumphan RY _ aA test of the 
sixpenny reprint, in Vebich t 2 t tined to cstablish a record 
for sales. essrs. Newnes, i 


: qovegemnens with Messrs. Elder, 
and Co., are about to issue the Taste of Merriman’s novels in their aon: 
Series , and have commissioned the well-known artist, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, 
to illustrate all the stories. THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP is almost ready, 
and the other novels will follow at about monthly intervals. 


FATHER DOLLING. 


By C. E. OSBORNE. 
SIXPENCE, Post | 8d. 
Tue Lire or Fatuer DoLtine met with so success in the 12s. 6d. 
form that Messrs. Newnes have thought | it desirable to bring out a 
cheaper edition by arrangement with the original publishers. 


HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. 


By P. F. WARNER, Captain of the M.C.C. Team. 


With an Introduction by C. B. Fry. 208 pages. ga Illustrations. 1s. ne 
postage 3d. extra. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Fronts yolume contains about sixty-four full pages in nn aE wt 
ve vure, oe ow ye *- 
ee uve | ous peenoady te ~ we my mg cleme alep eoctainn a fiat 


BOTTICELLI. By RicnarpDavey.| TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Axruvr 
P. 
sx ROO YERONESE. By Mrs. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baony. | BYRNE- JONES. By Matcoum 
Early Works of TITIAN, By 
L ALCOLM Bai. 
FRAPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. 

















VAN DYCK. By Hvexn Sroxzs. 
G.F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Panrim. 
Studio. —* Messrs. Bevae’ now mind eve paved, to the Great 
has been taken to secure . apparantly conpderaie, towbl 
easeanltte of the quiaten’ Sltece” 


IMPERIAL JAPAN : the Country %cs' People. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. 
With 22 full-page Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
Manchester beget ym “Deserves attention as a well-informed and 
is essay... . A sane and balanced estimate estimate ealivened by ponte 


po eel ‘* A more critically honest and i delineation 

cri that 
stant interesting has not come under our notice.” a 
"China Telegraph: “ Alike correct and sensible.” 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Money. 

Nothing of much importance has occurred to affect 
the position in Lombard Street materially, and the pre- 
dominant feature is continued ease, although rates 
have latterly been screwed up a fraction. The demands 
of the Stock Exchange for accommodation in connec- 
tion with the fortnightly settlement were moderate and 
borrowers obtained all the help they required on rather 
lower terms than last time. But call money has gener- 
ally commanded from 14 to 1} per cent., and fine bills 
after dipping to 13 per cent. have hardened to 2 per 
cent. It is fairly evident, therefore, that the ease does 
not extend much below the surface, but nothing in the 
nature of a real stringency is likely to be expe- 
rienced till the end of the month, and then only 
for a brief period. Two factors have mainly 
contributed to the slight hardening of rates 
within the past few days. Only a small amount of 
gold (£93,000 in all) was received by the Bank from 
abroad during the week ending Wednesday, and the 
continental exchanges have been moving steadily 
against London. The Paris rate especially has been 
weak, owing in some measure at least to preparations 
for the impending Turkish loan of over four millions 
sterling, and it is more than likely that any free gold 
in our market will presently be bought up for shipment 
across the Channel. Apart from this influence, which 
may upset a good many calculations, the action of the 
Treasury does not tend to make the market more 
comfortable. The last return of Public Income 
and Expenditure shows that £2,333,000 was added 
to Exchequer balances, raising them to the large 
total of nearly 9} millions against a little over 
five millions a year ago. This is largely owing 
to the payment of a call on the new Exchequer bonds 
and the borrowing of £250,000 under Military Works 
Acts. Nevertheless, notice is given that the £ 2,413,000 
Treasury Bills maturing on the 24th inst. will be re- 
newed, although it is difficult to conceive why they 
should not be paid off if the unusually big balance at the 
Bank of England is really available. Of course, there 
are the dividends on the Funds to be paid early next 
month, but I doubt whether they afford the true ex- 
planation of the Government’s most mysterious policy. 
The Bank return shows that Public Deposits are now 
over thirty millions or nearly five millions more than 
at the corresponding date last year, and this hoarding 
of money is neither good finance nor fair to business. 
PEACEFUL Stock MARKETS. 

As the Stock Exchange was closed last Saturday 
and Monday, while the arrangement of the account 
occupied the next three days, it would have been un- 
reasonable toexpect any great rush of new business. But 
the dealers evidently hoped that the public would come 
forward much more freely than has proved to be the 
case, for they were very industrious in marking up 
prices on Tuesday morning, when the belief that the 
end of the war is in sight was most confident. But the 
public gave no sign, there was no rush of orders to 
execute, and prices were sorrowfully lowered to their 
former level. So the peace boom collapsed before it 
really got started. Of course, this is very disappoint- 
ing to the ‘‘ bulls,” whose lot it seems never is but 
always to be blest. The fact is, 1 believe, that the 
public have very little spare cash, even if they 
had the stomach for speculating. During the past 
few years of stagnation money would have been accu- 
mulating in the ordinary course of events, and when- 
ever a favourable opportunity presented itself the public 
would have rushed in for the gamble they dearly love. 
But the burden of local and Imperial taxation has made 
an enormous inroad on the nation’s surplus earnings, 
especially at a time when all the evidences go to show 
that trade, though fairly brisk, has not been very 
profitable. In any case, therefore, people would have 
been inclined to caution, but with the Whitaker Wright 


scandals fresh in their memory and many worse sus- 
pected if not yet brought to light, the wonder is that 
anyone should expect to see a big speculative move- 
ment. Such funds as have accumulated have conse- 
quently gone into investment securities or been 
left on deposit, but investment business alone is 
not sufficient to feed the five thousand or so 
members of the Stock Exchange and their staffs. If 
peace were to be definitely arranged no doubt there 
would be a spurtin business, but if my diagnosis of 
the market’s sickness is correct it will be a short-lived 
affair and may merely hasten the crash which is bound 
to come sooner or later. It cannot, one would think, 
be very far off in the Kaffir market, with its grotesquely 
inflated valuations, and Yankees can only escape if 
Nature once more comes to the rescue with bumper 
harvests—perhaps not even then. Peace, however, is 
by no means assured, and the Stock markets have 
been much influenced by fears of complications in 
Morocco, 

ARGENTINA AND VENEZUELA. 

Both these Republics are to the fore this week 
with new debt arrangements. In the case of Argentina 
they take the form ot a proposal to consolidate various 
loans carrying interest at 5 and 6 per cent. into 4 per 
cent. stock, a scheme which has been under considera- 
tion for along time past. Indeed, it is four years 
since a bill with this object was considered by Congress, 
but it was hastily dropped in response to an incom- 
prehensible popular clamour against it. On the 
present occasion the Government measure is of a much 
more tentative character, and it is permissive, not obli- 
gatory, although in view of the improvement in Argen- 
tine credit there ought to be little difficulty in carrying 
through a comprehensive scheme. The chief blot in it 
is the exceptionally favourable treatment accorded to 
the internal loans. On the other hand, the special 
claims of the Six per Cent. Funding loan are recog- 
nised, and it is to be converted into 44 per cent. stock. 
Venezuela proposes to consolidate the Four per Cent. 
1881 loan and the Five per Cent. 1896 loan into a new 
3 per cent. stock amounting to £5,229,700. The 
former will be exchanged at 72} per cent. and the latter 
at par, arrears of interest up to the end of last year 
being funded at par. Provision is made for the 
amortisation of the debt within forty-seven years, and if 
the terms are adhered to the bondholders will come off 
better than at one time seemed likely. 

TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS CORPORATION. 

There are various ways of getting rid of uncalled 
liability on shares, but the Trustees, Executors, and 
Securities Insurance Corporation, of Winchester House 
fame, has surely contrived as complicated a scheme as 
the ingenuity of man could invent. The present 
capital consists of 200,000 shares of £5 5s. 
each, with £2 5s. paid up. It is proposed to 
split each share into one Preference and one Ordinary 
of £2 12s. 6d. each with £1 2s. 6d. paid up. Out of 
‘* exceptional profits” not yet disclosed a bonus of 
10s., less 6d. for income-tax, will be declared on the 
Ordinary, 7s. 6d. of which will be applied in payment 
of a call of that amount and the balance of 2s. will pro- 
vide the expenses of the scheme. Then the remaining 
£2 12s. 6d. will be called up, but those who cannot or 
will not find all this money may sell their Preference 
shire for its paid-up value (£1 2s. 6d.) and become 
possessed of a fully-paid Ordinary share. At the same 
time the interest on the £400,000 Debenture stock 
(which has a charge on the uncalled capital) is to be 
raised from 4 to 4} per cent., although its security is 
actually increased by the scheme. That is only one of 
the amazing features of the proposal ; perhaps the most 
curious is that the scheme should be brought forward 
at the present juncture when the annual report is made 
up to May 31 and ought to be submitted in the course 
of a few weeks. I much dislike such anticipatory zeal. 
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